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to ensure maximum student comprehension. 
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Preface 


The ways that each of us behave, feel, and think are unique, and yet 
we share a way of life with other members of our culture. We are 
both an individual and a member of a culture. All too often we look 
at culture as something that belongs to other people in distant lands. 
In this book we attempt to develop a framework or model to study 
any culture by looking at the material of our daily lives and by com- 
paring our culture to others in the world when helpful. 

Each chapter begins with “Signposts” which preview major 
chapter headings. The “Main Idea” identifies the major concept(s) or 
idea(s) that will be developed in the chapter. It is followed by “Key 
Words.” (A “Glossary” at the end of the book defines important 
words.) The generalizations developed in each chapter are listed in 
“Major Understandings” and repeated in the section entitled “Look- 
ing Back.” Each chapter has special “Features” which provide addi- 
tional information and comment on topics mentioned in the text. 
Photographs, graphics, charts, tables, and maps are used to illustrate 
key points throughout the seven chapters of this book. 

A variety of activities has been provided under four headings to 
give the students an opportunity to develop the concepts and major 
understandings. “Something To Think About” and “Thinking It 
Through” are based on what has been read in the text. “Let’s Find 
Out” allows research or out-of-the-classroom learning to happen. 
“Enriching Your Understanding” encourages students to enjoy 
further study of culture. “Checking For Understanding” provides 
another chance to reinforce the major concepts and understandings 
of the chapter. 

The questions are organized to develop understandings in the 
following ways: 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


These questions are designed to see if relevant information has 
been acquired and digested. Also, this category helps the stu- 
dent to see how the information presented in the text is 
interconnected. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


These questions require higher level thinking skills such as 
analysis, decision-making, value judgments, and speculation 
about alternative possibilities. Answers should interpret infor- 
mation and include personal opinion. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


These questions involve the sharing of information in such 
ways as “brainstorming,” small group discussions, and research 
activities. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


These questions allow students to explore further their under- 
standing of culture and provide the chance for enrichment 
research. 


CHECKING FOR UNDERSTANDING 


A variety of activities is provided at the end of each chapter to 
determine if major ideas and concepts have been acquired. 
These activities allow key information to be recalled as well as 
encourage its analysis and synthesis. 


The students using this book will learn a lot about themselves in the 
process of studying their culture and other cultures. It is our hope 
that this text will help students to come to terms with their unique 
part in culture and to understand the culture of others. 
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Fig. 1-1 This photograph 
shows a time capsule being 
made. Can you tell what this 
person is putting inside the 
capsule? 


BRAINSTORM 


When you “brainstorm” you 
list ideas and thoughts as 
quickly as possible “off the 
top of your head.” 





Major Understandings 


1. Culture is the way of life shared by a group of people. 
2. Wherever groups of people live, culture exists. 


Time Capsules 


Your class has been chosen to make a special time capsule to give 
the people of the future an accurate view of life in the 1980s. Since 
the time capsule will not be opened for hundreds of years, you must 
select items which are representative of the current way of life in 
your community. The storage area is small but the articles you 
select must provide the person who opens the capsule with enough 
information to accurately create an image of how we lived in the 
1980s. 

You have been given the following information to create the 
time capsule: 


Size of storage area: 42 cm by 34 cm, 18 cm deep 

Shape: rectangular 

Number of items to be included: Only 10 items can be included. The items 
can be anything which can fit into the capsule and are representa- 
tive of your community’s way of life. The container counts as one 
item. 


Here are a few guidelines to help you do this activity. 
1. Your teacher will help you form small groups. 


2. Once in your small groups list items “off the top of your heads” 
which represent our way of life. 


3. Have a member of each group report their list to the class. Have 
someone write the items on the board. 


4. Items can be categorized in the following groups: 
a) the way we dress; 

) the foods we eat; 

) the forms of transportation we have; 

) the ways we earn a living; 

) the ways we spend our time; 

) the ways we express our ideas and feelings; 

) the things we believe in. 


5. Discuss items that could be chosen for each category. For 
example, a fast food container might show packaging and the 
foods we eat. A record and its cover might show the way we 
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spend our time and the language we speak. Keep in mind that 
one carefully chosen item can give many pieces of information. 


6. In your small groups decide what your time capsule will look like 
and what will be included in it. 


7. Once the capsule is finished, complete an inventory (a list of the 
contents) of the capsule. 


Do Not Show Any Other Groups Your Inventory! 


The following is an example of an inventory: 


Inventory for the Happy Valley 19?? Time Capsule 


ITEMS REPRESENTS 
1. fast food container the fast foods we eat; 
special packaging we use. 
2. digital watch how we divide our time into months, 


days, hours, seconds; 
the use of electronic parts; special 
packaging. 

3. invitation to a wedding ceremony for people marrying; 
example of our language. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


1. Do you think that another group in your community (for 
example, a group of adults) would choose the same items for a time 
capsule that you did? Why or why not? Would the image of the way 
of life be affected by the type of items chosen? 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


2. Let’s pretend that the capsules are stored and a number of years 
pass. In the year 2010 a volcano hit your community. Five hundred 
years after this disaster (2510) while a building was being con- 
structed on the spot where one of the time capsules had been 
stored, the container was discovered. You have been given the job 
of interpreting what the capsule means. (If the capsule was made by 
your own group, let other class members interpret it.) First, look at 
the time capsule carefully. Imagine that you do not know who 
made the capsule or when it was made. Describe what life was like 
for the people who made it. Now, compare the interpretation given 
by the class with the inventory of the group who made the time 
capsule. 


Construction Begins on Invermere Hotel 


It was a welcome sight on Thursday, 
August 26th, when work commenced on 
rebuilding the Invermere Hotel. 

Often when construction starts on a 
project a sod turning ceremony will take 
place with an official turning the first 
shovel full of dirt. But at the Invermere 
Hotel the Ruparell family conducted a tradi- 
tional Hindu ceremony symbolic of good 
luck and fortune on the commencement of 
building. 

The ceremony concluded with the 
embedding in the foundation of the north- 
east corner of the building a sealed copper 
container. In the container was placed a 
paper listing the name of the building, and 
the names of the owners, plus silver coins, 


rice, tumeric, sugar, fruit and a drop of 


water, plus other symbolic articles. 

Many local people watched the cere- 
mony with interest. 

The new hotel plans call for 48 rooms, 
a dining room and tavern and lounge and 
will allow for future expansion. 


From The Lake Windemere Valley Echo, Invermere, B.C. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


3. a) Find Invermere, British Columbia on a 
map. 

b) Compare the capsule the Ruparell fam- 
ily created with those made by your class. Is 
it similar or different? Why? 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


4. Answer these questions after each time capsule has been 


examined: 


a) Did the time capsule provide an accurate picture of the cur- 
rent way of life in your community? 

b) Could any of the items be interpreted in a way that provided 
incorrect information about life in your community? 

c) Were any items included in the time capsule that might also 
be found in other parts of the world? What does this tell you about 


our way of life? 


d) Is there more to understanding the way of life of a group of 
people than looking at a few items in a time capsule? 


What Culture Means 


When we talk about the way of life of a group of people, we are talk- 
ing about culture. Your time capsules provided information about 
your community’s way of life or culture. 

Stop and think what time capsules would be created if all the 
students around the world were asked to make them. Do you think 
all people share the same culture, or are there many cultures? 
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the world 
Although every group of people over time has had a culture, 
culture is not easy to define. If you searched for all the definitions of 
culture which are available, you would probably find over 200. Cul- 
ture is not something you can touch or feel. It is a concept used to 
describe a way of life of a group of people. A concept is a large idea 
that can be divided into smaller parts. 
In order to survive, people must behave in certain ways. Basic 
human needs, such as food, shelter, and love, must be met in any 
cultural group. How these needs are met by different groups can 
vary. There is great variety in cultures, but there are also many sim- A framework ie a structure 
ilarities. The basic framework of culture remains the same for all that holds parts together to 
cultures. make a whole. It is an 
This book will introduce you to many of the parts that make up ee ee of parts or a 
system. 


the concept of culture. In your notebooks or on a large sheet of 
paper that can be kept in the classroom, write “CULTURE IS A WAY OF 
LIFE.” Each time you come across something more specific that adds 
information to this statement, write it on the sheet. 
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Fig. 1-3 Canada: Native 
cultural areas before 1500 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
5. Have you heard people say— 







“We should increase the Canadian content on television to 
protect Canadian culture. 


or “A cultured person is one who can read a French menu, select 
the right wine, and use the right fork.” 


How is culture defined by each of these statements? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


6. Find three or more definitions of culture. 
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7. Look in books, newspapers, and magazines for articles that use 
the word culture. How is the word used? (Throughout the study of 
culture you might come across a variety of ways in which the word 
is used. Each time you come across an article add it to your 
collection.) 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


8. According to the map of the world in Figure 1-2, which conti- 
nent(s) have a culture like ours? 


9. This map shows different sections called cultural areas. How do 
you think that the cultural areas have been created? 


10. a) What incorrect information could be presented by such a 
map? 

b) Can you suggest another way to illustrate the cultures of 
the world? 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


11. How many differently coloured sections are there for cultural 
groups on the map in Figure 1-3? How many different tribes are 
named on the map? What does this tell you about identifying cultu- 
ral groups? 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


12. Based on Figures 1-2, 1-3, and 1-4, write three general state- 
ments about culture. 


Summing Up 


Culture is a way of life commonly shared by a group of people. 
Human life as we know it is not possible without culture. Culture 
has always been with us. Even though we learn to be members of 
our own culture and a number of cultures have been formed, the 
framework of all cultures appears to be quite similar. 


Checking for Understanding 


Activity #1 


Look at the list on the next page. Copy in your notebook the items 
that are examples of the concept of culture. You should be able to 
explain why you have selected each example. 





Fig. 1-4 These pictures of people who live in Canada were taken in the early 1980s. What do these 
pictures tell you about Canada’s culture? 


) going to the supermarket to buy groceries; ° 
) catching the flu; 

) a snowstorm; 

) eating three meals a day;« 

) the St. Lawrence River; 

) canoeing the Columbia River; 

) electing a chief to lead the tribe; « 

) brushing teeth to have an attractive smile; « 
i) placing traffic lights at intersections; 

j) birds flying south for the winter. « 


a 
b 
. 
d 
e 
f 
& 
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Activity #2 


Write a paragraph to explain whether or not one person living alone 
makes up a culture. 


Activity #3 


If you wanted to find out about the way of life of a group of people, 
what questions would you ask? Try to make up questions starting 
with each of these words: What, When, Where, Why, How. Share 
your questions with your classmates. You might even make a large 
sheet of questions called “RESEARCH QUESTIONS” that can be used 
by everyone in the class when you study any cultural group. 


Doing Research in Social Studies 


As you become involved in Social Studies, there will be some 
things that you will want to learn more about. A good way to 
learn more about something is by doing research. 


Steps in Doing Research 


1. Know the questions that you want answered. 

2. Use reference books to find some of the information you 
need. 

3. Use the card catalogue in the library to find other books that 
will help you find more information. 

4. Take notes about what you read to answer the questions. 

5. Organize your notes. 


Looking Back 


1. Culture is the way of life shared by a group of people. 
2. Wherever groups of people live, culture exists. 


2 Culture: The Game of Life 


Signposts 


Customs and Culture 

FEATURE: Customs of Eating 

Norms and Culture 

FEATURE: Tourists Need Cultural Knowledge 
Laws and Culture 

FEATURE: 11-Year-Olds Save Twins 


Values and Culture 


Environment and Culture 


HW 
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Main Idea 


the building blocks of culture 


Key Words 


customs laws sanctions environment 


norms conformity values roles 





Major Understandings 


1. All cultures have norms, values, beliefs, laws, and sanctions. 
2. Each culture has its own customs. 

3. Culture is essential for human existence. 

4. Every culture encourages people to conform to it. 

5. The environment affects culture. 


Consider a typical day in your life. Everyone in your household may 
wake up early to get ready for work or school. You might look out 
the window to see what the weather is like. Then you would jump 
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Did you remember to add 
statements to your “Big Idea’ 
chart, “CULTURE IS A WAY OF 
LIFE”? 

- Culture includes customs. 


tf 


into your clothes. For breakfast you might have cereal or toast and 
juice. When you get home from school around 16:00, you might 
have piano or soccer practice, or a paper route. Perhaps at 17:30 or 
18:00 you have supper. In the evening you probably do homework 
or listen to your favourite songs or watch television. You may 
decide to telephone a friend or read a book. Throughout this typical 
day you have been involved in your way of life or your culture. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


1. Make a list that shows what you do on a typical day. Include 
what you wear, the things you eat, the things you do, and the 
expressions you use when you talk with other people. Discuss this 
day with your classmates. Place a check mark by the things that are 
shared by others around you. Could we use this list of typical items 
shared by most of your classmates to start to describe the Canadian 
culture? Why or why not? 


2. Would the things you typically do be similar or different from 
what your parents and grandparents did when they were your age? 
Why or why not? What does this tell you about culture? 


Customs and Culture 


Many members of our culture probably share the things that make 
up your typical day. This is because culture consists of patterns of 
behaviour. Most people follow the patterns so that we consider the 
behaviours to be typical. When we speak of things we do again and 
again, such as the language we speak, the foods we eat, the work we 
do, the holidays we have, or the ways we use our leisure time, we 
are talking about customs. A custom is a practice that has been fol- 
lowed for a long time. It is what is commonly done. Customs are 
learned. They are a very important part of culture because they 
provide a structure to our way of life. Some of our customs go back 
hundreds of years. 


MA 
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Fig. 2-1 Select one of the customs illustrated in these photos. Find out wh 
it is and why it began. 
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Customs of Eating 


Let’s begin to look at the common patterns of accepted custom. Did you realize that a per- 
human behaviour and patterns specific to a son’s liking for hamburgers or ice cream is 
culture. All human beings have to eat, but learned? If you were given a choice of such 
what we eat, how we eat, and when we eat foods as hot dogs, enchiladas, sauerkraut, poi, 
are all learned and based to a great extent on or pemmican, what would you select? Does 
custom. your mouth water when you think about bar- 


becued steak or spaghetti and meat sauce or 
curried lamb? Do you eat only vegetables or 
meat and vegetables? Have you ever tried 

For some people having a hamburger is a nat- chocolate-coated ants or caviar? Do you prefer 
ural reaction to hunger. In Canada, having an fresh fruit or cheese and crackers? 

ice cream cone on a hot day is a natural or an 


What are your favourite foods? 
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Fig. 2-2 What is common to all of these Sora What do you find different about them? Usi ing these ats 
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How do you eat? 


Do you use your fingers, a fork and a knife, or 
chopsticks? Our custom is to eat most foods 
with a fork and a knife from a plate on a table. 
Some people might prefer to eat with chop- 
sticks or their fingers. Do you usually eat 
standing up, or sitting on the floor or on the 
ground? 

We are taught not to make noises when 
eating. In some places noises show apprecia- 
tion for food, and quiet eating is considered 
rude. Good manners are really the ways the 
people of a culture approve of doing things. 
Manners are part of our customs. 


When do you think is the best time to eat? 


We are taught to eat three meals a day— 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. There is no bio- 
logical reason to eat three meals a day, yet we 


have followed this pattern for hundreds of 
years. Since we are used to eating at certain 
times, we get hungry at those times. Eating at 
certain times of the day can affect other parts 
of our way of life. For example, school and 
work schedules are made with eating customs 
in mind. In some places the noon meal is the 
main meal of the day. After this meal people 
might have a sleep or rest. This custom is 
called a siesta. Is a siesta part of our customs? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


3. Look in the section “What are your favour- 
ite foods?” If you do not recognize some of 
the foods listed there, find out what they are 
and how they are made. 

4, What eating customs do other cultures 
have? Name the culture and the custom. 


Norms and Culture 


Look at the following instructions for a game: 


Materials required: three containers such as paper cups; 
pennies 
Instructions: Divide into three teams. 
Place the containers at the front of the classroom. 
The team that gets the most pennies into the con- 
tainer wins the game. 


Would you be able to play the game with only these instructions to 
guide you? Why or why not? 


In order to play the game and have a winning team you proba- 
bly would have to make more rules or instructions. You might, for 
example, decide that the pennies were to be rolled from a line at the 
back of the room. You might give each team the same number of 
pennies and a certain length of time for the pennies to be placed in 
the container. After you worked out the rules for the game and had 
some success in playing it, you might tell other friends about the 
game. The rules might change slightly from one group of players to 
another, but the main purpose of the game—placing coins in a 
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Fig. 2-3 Greeting people is a 
custom. Shaking hands is 
a norm. 


Norms are ideas members of 
a group have about the type 
of behaviour people should 
show. 


The “Happy Birthday to you 
song ” was written over 60 
years ago by Mildred and 
Patty Hill and has been 
translated into many 
languages. 





container—would remain the same. Over a period of time the game 
might become as popular for certain age groups as hopscotch, base- 
ball, or video games. In other words, it might become a custom for a 
certain age group to play the game. Yet in order to play the game, 
rules are needed. Norms are the rules about the ways people should 
behave in certain situations. Norms provide the details as to how 
customs should be carried out. 

When we learn to behave in acceptable ways for our culture we 
are learning cultural norms. Greeting people is a custom. When we 
greet people in our culture one norm is to shake each other’s right 
hand. Our culture defines this as proper or common or normal. Can 
you think of other acceptable ways we have for greeting people? 
You will probably find that there are many norms for each custom. 

The labels customs and norms are used to help us understand 
the framework that makes up culture. We have to be very familiar 
with a culture to understand and appreciate all of its customs and 
norms. On the other hand, we are often so involved in living in our 
own culture that we do not label the things we do as customs and 
norms. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


5. In our culture there may not appear to be norms for everything. 
Does it make any difference if we wink with the right or left eye? 
if we are right- or left-handed? if we prefer to sleep during the day 
time? Can you think of other situations that may not have norms 
to tell us how to behave properly? 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


6. There are many customs and norms that go with determining 
how old people are. There might be celebrations at certain times in 
a person’s life—the birth, becoming an adult, retiring—or there 
might be activities each year. See if you can identify the customs 
and norms that go with measuring a person’s age. 
Your answer might look like the following: 
Custom: Birthday Celebration 
Norms: (normal behaviour for a birthday) 
—People wish the person having a birthday a “Happy 
Birthday.” 
—Family members and friends might give gifts to the person 
having the birthday. 
Can you add more norms to the list? 
7. Design a birthday card for a member of your class with a greet- 
ing in a language different from yours. Here are some greetings 
which may be used on birthdays. (A pronunciation key is provided 
in brackets.) 
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Fig. 2-4 This child is one 
year old. Would he celebrate 
his birthday in the same way 
when he is 14 years old? 
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Tourists Need Cultural Knowledge 


Have you ever wanted to travel to another 
country? Would you know how to behave if 
you did travel outside of Canada? Even a 
friendly grin can go wrong in some places. 
Canadians usually smile when shaking hands, 
but some German-speaking people find smiles 
too friendly when meeting people for the first 
time. So, while you may feel the German 
greeting is very formal, some Germans may 
think you are too casual. 

Don’t try to break the ice in Germany with 
the “Wie geht’s?” (“How goes it?”). This 
expression is too personal for first meetings. 
In Chinese-speaking areas, though, asking 
about a person’s health is a proper first greet- 
ing, especially for the elderly. 

Compliments, however, are tricky in the 
Orient. Pay a Chinese-speaking person a 
compliment and he or she will surely decline 
it. Disagreeing is merely the way they accept 
praise. So if an Oriental compliments you, you 
might wish to decline it. 

You should not be too complimentary about 
objects in a Chinese or Japanese home; your 
host may feel the item should be given you. 

You may also be surprised at a French per- 
son’s reaction to a compliment. They do not 
say “merci” when you praise them because 
they see this as being rude. 

Using first names in business in Canada is 
common but in France they are much more 
formal. Unless you are good friends, you 
always use proper titles. 


Hand gestures mean different things in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Italians wave good- 
bye with palm up and fingers moving back 
and forth—a signal telling Canadians to come 
here. But when people wave the fingers with 
the palm down in China, Japan, and other 
Oriental areas, it’s not goodbye—they mean 
“come here.” 

It is easy to be misunderstood in someone’s 
home. Bringing gifts is expected in Japan, but 
check to see if it is in good taste in the Soviet 
Union. Portuguese and Brazilians like to bring 
foreigners home for dinner, but when it’s time 
for you to go, politeness makes them insist 
that you stay. In some countries being on time 
is expected: in others the custom is to arrive 
late. No matter where you travel, it is a good 
idea to find out about local customs before 
you visit. 


Adapted from the December 12, 1977 issue of Business Week. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
9. Identify five norms in this article. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


10. If you were a visitor to an area having a 
culture quite different from your own, would 
you be able to travel and mix with the people 
without being noticed? Why or why not? 


Laws and Culture 


As we saw in the previous section, norms help to provide order and 
structure for a group of people to live together. Some norms are 
obviously more important than others. Have you ever heard some- 
one say you should live by the golden rule? The golden rule could be 
seen as a norm. Much of our way of life is based on this rule. In case 
you have forgotten how it goes, you can read it on the next page. 
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The Golden Rule 


Do unto others Be honest and faithful, 

As if they were you, Be truthful and kind, 

And you were the receiver _—_ Have pity for others, 

Of that which they do. Their needs bear in mind. 
Be free with your service, Have mercy, be thoughtful, 
For life is a school Forget ridicule 

Wherein we should live For this is the Gold 

By the Golden Rule. Of the Golden Rule. 


When norms are so important to people that they must be followed, 


we usually refer to them as laws. Each year more and more of our Laws are rules that must be 
laws are placed into writing, but some of them still exist as what is obeyed. They are based on 
commonly practised. When laws were first collected and recorded norms and can be written. 


into law codes, they identified many of the existing customs and 


norms. Today we add to our laws and introduce new rules for living. 
For example, many provinces recently have introduced laws requir- 
ing people to wear seat belts when driving a car and helmets when 


riding motorcycles. In these cases laws have not been developed 


from norms but have been created by lawmakers to solve a problem. 
Some people have not readily accepted these laws. Do you think that 
people prefer laws that develop from norms? Do people always obey 


laws that develop from norms? 


Each of us as a citizen is expected to | 
obey the laws. We can help make or 

change laws by electing people to 
the government. 





The courts decide if a person is 
innocent or guilty. Based on 
guidelines given by the 
government and custom, pun- 
ishment is decided upon. 


Fig. 2-5 How do we carry 
out our laws? 


The government makes the laws 
and sets down the punishments for 
crimes. We have 3 levels of 
government: federal, provincial, 
municipal. 





The police enforce the laws. In 
Canada there are several police 
forces: the RCMP, provincial 
police, regional police and 
municipal police. 
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Group slams metric fight 


‘How dare you! 


y MITCH POTTER 
Staff Writer 
Calgary rug company owner advertising in Imperial measures~—~ 
Zoritza Kasparian’s anti-metric the first case of its kind in Alberta. 


battle has been swept under the Kasparian pleaded “absolutely 
carpet by the Canadian Carpet not guilty” to the charge last April 
Institute. and is scheduled to appear on trial 

The institute’s members are “dis- Aug. 9 in Calgary provincial court. 
tressed” to learn Kasparian and And even though she faces a 


other carpet salesmen are daringto possible $1000 fine if found 
defy the metric laws, Says CCI guilty—and six months in jail if 
president P.T. Nance in a letter to convicted of a second offence— 
the Sun. Kasparian pledges she'll continue 

And Nance goes on to criticize to advertise in both metric and 
them for committing the metric sin imperial measures. 


of “actively promoting a return to “All| I] want is to make things 
Imperial measures.” easier for my customers,” Says 
But Kasparian has scoffed at the Kasparian, a Yugoslavian immi- 
letter and vows to fight on. grant. 
“It disappoints me that they “Pm not against metric itself—I 
won't do anything, but I won't give was brought up on it. | just don’t 
up.” like the way metric is being 
Kasparian, 36, co-owner of introduced.” ’ 
Trans Canada Broadloom, on 41 14 From the June 25, 1982 issue 
MacLeod Tr. S., is charged with of The Calgary Sun. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
11. In this arti 
cle ho 
Rey ae w has the law been developed? Will it lead to 


our culture. In 
. In your notebook, co 
tant that they have become ies py the norms that are so impor- 


a) eating turkey on Thanksgiving; 


b) a bride weari 

as ng white on h : 

‘i aes on the right side of he eS a mate 
children being raised by adults; op 


e h ° . 
) having hospital care available to everyone; 


f) sendin 
ing everyone between t 
g) waving goodbye to a pian: ages of 6 and 16 to school; 


h . 
) having one day a week to relax from work 
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LET’S FIND OUT 


14. Bring a news story to class that shows a law being broken. Be 
prepared to state the law and norms broken, how they are being 
broken, and how our culture is dealing with the person or group 
breaking them. 


15. There are many written sets of rules. Select one of the sets of 
rules below and find information about it in a history book or 
encyclopedia. Set up a chart with the following headings: 





RULE WHERE IT WAS FOUND WHEN MAJOR POINTS 








Share your answer with your classmates so that the chart can be 
completed. Here is the list of rules to choose from: 


1) Hammurabi’s Law Code; 
2) Ten Commandments; 
3) Draco’s Law Code (Greece, 621 B.C.); 
4) Code of Justinian; 
5) Feudal Law; 
6) Hudson’s Bay Company Charter; 
7) Quebec Act; 
8) British North America Act; 
9) United Nations Declaration of Human Rights; 
10) Indian Act of Canada; 
11) Canadian Citizenship Act (1977); 
12) Geneva Convention; 
13) Canadian Bill of Rights. 


16. Discuss with the class: 

a) Have these rules influenced our culture? If so, how? (Dis- 
cuss each set of rules individually.) 

b) How have laws changed since the days of Hammurabi’s Law 
Code? (Look at the “Major Points” column to determine if the laws 
have changed.) Why did changes occur? 


Learning how to behave in our culture starts from the time we were 
born. We do not go around talking to ourselves about each norm 
and law we must follow before acting upon them. If we had to stop 
and think about everything we do each day—when to get up, how 
to dress, how to eat, what side of the road to drive on, and so on— 
we would have little time to do anything else. Throughout our life 
we develop habits and skills to free us from making all these count- 
less decisions. 
When we follow the norms and obey the laws, we are conform- To conform is to act in the 
ing to our culture. We are encouraged to conform to our culture by way accepted by the culture. 


WAL 


A sanction is a reward or 
penalty given to encourage 
or discourage certain 
behaviour. 





the way people react to us. If people laugh at our jokes, we will 
probably tell the story again. If few people laugh when we tell a 
joke, we'll probably stop telling the story. 

Members of a culture do not have to conform to everything. 
Sometimes there is no pressure to conform. For example, it does not 
matter which shoe you put on first. In other cases, there may be 
approval for a wide range of choices, such as what you select to eat 
for dinner. On some matters, however, specific types of behaviour 
and beliefs are required. When human life is involved we have 
created many laws and rules. For example, we have medical care and 
safety rules to help people live as long as possible. 

People who live their lives according to the norms of a culture 
are usually rewarded. If people reward us in some way for what we 
do, we usually continue to do those things. A reward can be a pat on 
the back, a raise in pay, or a promotion. It is anything that makes us 
feel good about ourselves or what we have done. Those people who 
ignore norms or decide to go against them might be punished. Pun- 
ishments, like being ignored by our friends, deprived of something, 
or scolded, are things that make us feel badly about ourselves or our 
behaviour. Rewards and punishments are called sanctions. All cul- 
tures have sanctions. They can be positive or negative. They tell us 
if we are following norms the way we should be following them. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


17. a) Identify five norms you are expected to follow in your 
school, in your family, and with your friends. 

b) Indicate the sanctions (rewards or punishments) that are 
used to encourage you to follow these norms. 

c) Why would a school or family or a group of friends have 
norms and sanctions? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


18. There are many things that influence us to behave in acceptable 
ways. Off the top of your head, list ways used to encourage us to 
conform to our culture. Once a list is made, “star” (*) the ones that 
are most commonly used by you or people you know. Which seems 
to be more common, rewards or punishments? 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


19. Fairy tales and children’s stories often teach us how to behave 
in our culture. Try to remember one that you were told. Tell it to 
your classmates. Have them identify how the story taught what 
was right or wrong. 


Jaga 


20. Divide your class into two groups to debate the topic “Be it 
resolved that all people convicted of criminal offences serve a defi- 
nite period of time in prison.” One group should conduct research 
to form an argument that favours imprisonment for all criminal 
offences. The other group should conduct research to argue against 
imprisonment for all criminal offences. Select three people from 
each side to debate the issue. The rest of the class can prepare one 
question to ask debaters during the Question Period and evaluate 
the teams according to the following scale: 


Debate Evaluation 


On a sheet of paper write the headings to show how each team 
presented its argument. 


9-10 Excellent 3-4 Poor 
7-8 Very Good 1-2 Very Poor 
5-6 Good 






TEAM “FOR” TEAM “AGAINST” 













Did team members 
make themselves 
understood? 


Delivery 









Did members speak 
loudly and clearly? 





Persuasion Were arguments 


convincing ? 


Was the information 
accurate? 

Preparation Was the team well 
organized? 


Had team members 
researched their 
material carefully? 











Did team members 
pay attention to 
each speaker? 


Did members behave 
courteously? 


Were individual 
members able to 
respond to questions 
asked or arguments 
given? 


Behaviour 










Rebuttal 







Total 
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11-Year-Olds Save Twins 


By Bob Bergen 

(Herald staff writer) 

City police are crediting quick thinking by a 
pair of 11-year-old school crossing guards 
with saving the lives of two six-year-old 
Silver Springs twins. Teddy and Dorienne 
Kelly, Grade I students at Silver Springs 
Elementary School, were rescued from the 
path of a car sliding on ice last week by 
volunteer patrollers Jason Roberge and Lora 
Lee Kurylo. 

Roberge is credited with pushing Teddy 
out of the path of the car, sliding through a 
red light at the intersection of Silver Ridge 
Drive N.W. and Silver Springs Boulevard. 

Kurylo grabbed Dorienne and pulled 
her from the path of the car. 

“We weren't that excited or anything, 
we just pulled them out of the way,” says 
Kurylo. 

The near-accident occurred as a group 
of youngsters were crossing the boulevard 
shortly after 15:00, Jan. 5. 

As usual, Roberge and Kurylo, both 
Grade 6 students at the school, were on 
duty at the crossing after class. 

The light at the intersection had turned 
green and the pair had arranged the chil- 
dren in the “Mother Goose” formation, 
with the children in the middle, Jason on 
the left side and Lora Lee on the right. 

As they crossed, a car attempting to 
stop for the red light slid through the ice- 
covered intersection. 

Roberge was the first to see the car 
sliding towards them. 

“T just shouted: ‘Look out, a car,’”he 
said, pushing Teddy out of its path. 

Kurylo, meanwhile, grabbed Teddy’s 
sister, Dorienne. 

“T just pulled her and the car hit her on 
the side a bit. She wasn’t hurt, she was just 
scared,” said Kurylo. 
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Fig. 2-6 Lora Lee Kurylo and Jason Roberge 


The woman driver stopped to see if the 
girl was hurt and explained that she had hit 
a patch of ice. 

The near-tragedy was subsequently 
investigated by police. 

Investigating officer Constable John 
Beatty has recommended to police chief 
Brian Sawyer that the two be properly rec- 
ognized for their actions. 


From the January 13, 1982 issue of The Calgary Herald. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


21. a) Why do you think Constable Beatty 
suggested that Lora Lee Kurylo and Jason 
Roberge be recognized for their actions? 
b) What values does a culture hold if 
such actions are given public recognition? 


Values and Culture 


Norms and laws develop as a group of people decide what is impor- 
tant to their way of life. They are based on beliefs and ideas people 
hold about what is considered worthwhile or important. These 
beliefs and ideas determine what is right or wrong as well as what is 
good or bad. They represent the values people have. 

Values are not always easy to identify. If you listen carefully 
and observe people, you can begin to recognize some of their ideas 
about what is good and important. Topics of conversation, the way a 
person spends free time, the purchases a person makes—all of these 
things indicate values. Some of your values may be shared with a 
small group of people. Others may be shared with all of the people 
in your culture. In fact, most people in a culture have similar values. 
Thus accepted ways of behaving and thinking can occur. For 
example, a common value can be expressed by one person’s interest 
in movies, another’s in ballet dancing, and still another’s in camping 
holidays—a belief in the importance of leisure time. A variety of 
interests or actions is expressed, yet a single important idea or value 
binds them together. 

Customs, norms, and laws often vary from one culture to the 
next. Still, a number of values common to many cultures can be 
identified. Respect for life, truth, and property are found through- 
out the world. Human dignity, pride in one’s culture, and friendship 
are commonly accepted values. The message offered in the poem, 
“The Golden Rule”, is also found in many cultures. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


22. a) What value(s) might underlie each of the following 
statements: 
“I am playing soccer this year and hope to learn how to downhill 
ski.” 
“A recent survey shows that more people would prefer to own their 
homes than rent.” 
“I plan to run for Student’s Council this year because I want to see 
more students involved in school activities.” 
“This weekend I have to help my club collect old newspapers so we 
can raise money for uniforms.” 

b) Look at the values you listed for each of the statements. 
Would other people hold these values? Why or why not? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


23. Examine the Law Codes (Question 14) and list values that have 
been shared for many years and by many groups of people. 


DES 


The environment is 
something that surrounds us. 
It is the sum of all the 
conditions, circumstances, 
and influences surrounding 
and affecting us. Some 
people break environment 
into social and physical. 


Fig. 2-7 How have people 
chosen to use their 
environment? How does this 
affect our culture? 


Environment and Culture 


We learn to live in our culture by absorbing what we see around us 
and the information that other people pass on to us. We might be 
encouraged to dress in a certain way because our friends wear cer- 
tain clothes. We might believe in certain things because the people 
around us, such as family and friends, encourage us to do so. 
Rewards and punishments can help to shape our behaviour and 
beliefs. But what about the physical parts of our ? Does 
the weather also encourage us to wear certain clothes? Can you 
imagine spending all of our days eating outdoors enjoying the 
warmth and sunshine? Can you imagine people in Jamaica saving 











money to buy a snowmobile? You might find people in San Diego, 
California, or Sydney, Australia, wearing fur coats, but do they 
wear them for the same reason a person living in Brandon, Mani- 
toba, or Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, would? 

The way people live depends in part on where they live. Living 
in a city that has freeways, public transit, apartment and office 
buildings, stores and malls, theatres, parks, as well as factories, can 
influence the way people live. Sandy beaches, palm trees, plentiful 
supplies of fresh fruit and vegetables, and a small population would 
probably encourage another way of life to form. Humans have been 


able to survive in a wide range of environments. Yet do you know 


Fig. 2-8 How would the 
why all these people would share some things in common? style of living differ in these 
buildings? Would there be 


any similarities? 
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Fig. 2-9 How is the way of 
life influenced by climate? 
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THINKING IT THROUGH 


24. a) Does our culture encourage us to leave our environment the 
way it is or change it? 

b) Has the development of ways to work with our environment 
allowed one culture to develop around the world? Why or why not? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


25. Look in an atlas for maps showing the following: 


—physical divisions of Canada 
—population distribution in Canada 
—natural resources of Canada 


a) Write a paragraph about each of the physical divisions of 
Canada to show what the land and the climate are like, and what 
the natural resources are. 

b) Where do most people live in Canada? Why? 

c) Would it be easy for a country with the size and variety of 
landforms Canada has to have one culture? Why or why not? 

d) List ways Canadians have developed to bring the people 
across the country together. 

e) Write one paragraph showing that physical environment can 
shape culture and another paragraph stating how culture can 
change the environment. You might take a look at life in such pla- 
ces as the MacKenzie River Valley and find out how it has changed 
in the last 100 years. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


26. Create a collage to show how our culture has coped with the 
weather or with our natural environment. 


Summing Up 


In this chapter you were introduced to many new concepts and 
terms that are important tools in the study of culture. You will find 
these terms used throughout this book. To enrich your study of cul- 
ture you should start watching the way people do things and start 
thinking about how and why you do certain things. 

Each of us lives in a culture that is so familiar that it is difficult 
to examine our way of life and categorize its parts as customs, 
norms, laws, values, and sanctions. We may not stop to think that 
such basic acts as when and how we sleep, eat, and express anger or 
love are part of our culture, or that our patterns of behaviour may 
be similar to those found in other cultures. 


NE) 


Mainstream refers to what is 
commonly done by the 
majority of people. 


When we study a culture we look at the total way of life com- 
mon to the people. Culture is not something that happens by chance 
for a few days and then disappears. Culture consists of patterns of 
behaviour and beliefs as if it was a blueprint for living. People are 
encouraged to conform to the culture. At times there might be indi- 
viduals or small groups of people who decide to do something differ- 
ently from the larger group of people. But since most people have 
many things in common, we know that a “mainstream” culture 
exists. In other words, you could expect to find in Canada a way of 
life that can be labelled “Canadian,” but everyone is not forced to 
look and act the same way. 


Checking for Understanding 
Activity #1 


Begin to examine the things we do in our culture. Take some photos 
or draw pictures of customs and norms that are common practices. 
Bring these to class and pin them up on a wall. Examine them for 
similarities and differences. 


Activity #2 


Despite cultures having established norms and values, in any culture 
you study you will find people who are different. List five reasons 
why people in the same culture would be different. List five reasons 
why different parts of the world have different cultures. If you 
wanted everyone in a culture to be very similar, what five things 
would you suggest be done so that this would happen. 


Activity #3 


Pretend you are someone who writes an advice column in the local 
newspaper. You have just received a letter requesting advice on how 
to behave properly in the following situation. Answer the following 
letter. 


Dear Norma: 

I have just returned home concerned about the behaviour of my 
best friend at the theatre. Throughout the whole movie Kelly (my 
friend) kept popping bubble gum and yelling out loud. The couple 
sitting beside us asked us to be quiet at least twice. I was so embar- 
rassed. Half way through the show they got up and moved and | 
wished I could have moved with them. I really like Kelly, but this is 
the third time this has happened when we've gone to the movies. 
Should I find another friend? 





Yours truly, 
“Embarrassed” 
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Activity #4 


Go to your chart titled “CULTURE IS A WAY OF LIFE” and add state- 
ments that help explain what culture is. 


Looking Back 


All cultures have norms, values, beliefs, laws, and sanctions. 
Each culture has its own customs. 

Culture is essential for human existence. 

Every culture encourages people to conform to it. 

The environment affects culture. 
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Growing Up in 
Our Culture 


Signposts 
Meeting Culture for the First Time 


What Growing Up Means Besides Getting Bigger 
Culture Carriers 

Culture Carrier: The Family 

FEATURE: Roles of a Surinam Family 

Culture Carrier: Role Models and Heroes 
Culture Carrier: School 

Culture Carrier: Media 


Culture Carrier: Religion 


Culture Carrier: Economic and Political Institutions 


W 
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FEATURE: The New Canadian Constitution 
Other Culture Carriers 


Main Idea 


culture carriers 


Key Words 


institution role models economic institution 


social institution media political institution 





Major Understandings 


1. Culture is carried to people in many ways. 

. Each of us conforms to the existing culture because of certain 
needs and wants. 

. The family is the first place culture is learned. 

. Children look to models for examples of culture. 

The media carries culture to us. 

Religion carries and enforces the values of culture. 

. Social activities, economic activities, and political activities act as 
culture carriers for people of all ages. 


N 
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Meeting Culture for the First Time 


Let us imagine the world of a child before he or she is born. There 
are no words, no sights, and few sounds. There is total dependence 
upon the mother for survival. Getting to school on time, talking to 
friends, or riding a bicycle are totally foreign to the child. An unborn 
child is not a product of culture. 

Birth is entry into a world that cultures have built. The child 
swept into being by the delivery team sees its mother, and as the 
two cautiously look at each other, the first contact with a cultural 
institution is made. The child becomes culturally a daughter or son. 

The natural rhythms of her mother’s heartbeat and the security 
of her mother’s womb are gone forever. Now bathed and anointed, 
her first custom, and labelled with a plastic bracelet, her first 
jewellery, baby daughter is diapered in her first clothing. Numbers 
have been recorded—time of birth, weight, and length. Names of 


ote} 


Fig. 3-1 How is the birth of 
a child an entry into a 
culture? 





parents, members of the delivery team, and billing records are all in 
some folder. The baby girl already has a mountain of records. 

The child has arrived. It is no longer simply a part of nature. It 
is also part of the culture. It is she. She is part of a family. She is a 
daughter. She is the last statistic on a long list of family: charts. 

As she is carried to the nursery she hears a cultural question 
asked by the nurse, 

“What did you decide to name her?” 


THING TO THINK ABOUT 


sin 


: n “Meeting Culture for the First Time” 
words “cultural ineetGont ” What do you think 





> IT THROUGH 


C 


eting Culture for the First Time” the baby is given the 
e ghter.” Labels can tell us what roles we are to play in life. 
Wh 1at does the label daughter mean? 
a) List all the labels or roles that culture has attached to you 
since you were born. 
b) Examine these labels or roles. Do they begin to tell you who 
you are? 






Pee 
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c) Are some of these labels or roles given to you through your 
own free choice or were they given to you by people around you? 

d) How much influence do we have over the labels or roles we 
have? What does this tell you about being an individual and con- 
forming to culture? 


What Growing Up Means Besides 
Getting Bigger 


As people grow we develop in many ways. We become taller, heav- 

ier, stronger, and capable of doing many things such as walking, 

talking, writing, and reading. Gradually, we learn to enjoy poetry, 

work out mathematics problems, imagine life in other times—the 

list seems endless. Everyone’s personality also develops so that he or 

she might be described as fun-loving, shy, ambitious, serious, and so 

on. But how does each of us learn how to behave, how to feel, or Fig. 3-2 In this comic strip, 
what to believe? How do we learn how to greet strangers, as who is passing on culture? 
opposed to friends; how to show or hide emotion as appropriate to What is being passed on? 


7¥ 


FCT UKE THAT... | 
OUST DON'T FEEL 
LIKE KISSING. 
You At At! 
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A culture carrier is 
something or someone that 
helps to pass on culture. 


A family is a group composed 
of one or more adults and 
one child or more. The adults 
are responsible for bringing 
up the children in culturally 
approved ways. A family can 
live in one household. 


the occasion; when to speak and when to be silent? In other words, 
how do we learn to become part of our culture? Do we only learn 
this while we are growing up so that by the time we are adults we 
are very familiar with our place in culture? Do we have any choice 
in how we grow up? Ask yourself these questions as you study the 
concept of culture. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


3. a) List some of the ways culture has been passed on to you from 
the time you were born. 

b) Have you ever done or said things to make another person 
learn the accepted way to behave in our culture? 


Culture Carriers 


There are many teachers of culture. Our family, friends, and school 
are probably the most obvious ones to us. You also might be learn- 
ing a great deal about how to behave in our culture from being 
actively involved in religious activities or a part-time job. Have you 
ever thought that books, movies, and television shows might 
encourage people to act in a certain way? Even the games you play 
carry cultural messages. We can call all these teachers of culture cul- 
ture carriers. 

Why do we learn about our culture and conform to it? How 
much value does our culture place on the uniqueness of the individ- 
ual? Does an individual have any control as to whom he or she 
becomes? Many of the experts who study people and culture believe 
that each of us willingly becomes part of our culture because: (1) we 
need to be loved, accepted, and recognized; (2) we wish to avoid 
being punished; and (3) we want to be like people we love or admire. 
We are greatly influenced by culture carriers because of our own 
needs and wants. Now we will take a closer look at culture carriers. 


Culture Carrier: The Family 


Families come in many forms. In all cultures, roles are given to fam- 
ily members according to the beliefs and values of that culture. Did 
you know that in some cultures a wife lives with her parents, and 
her husband has visiting rights? What does a cousin or an aunt do in 
our culture? What does a brother or sister do? The eldest brother in 
the traditional Chinese culture had clear duties and responsibilities. 
For example, if his father died, the eldest brother was expected to 
support his mother, sisters, and younger brothers. We call people 
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Fig. 3-3 How is culture 
being passed on in these 
pictures? 


i 
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An heir is a person who 
inherits another person’s 
property or title when he or 
she dies. 


who have the same parents as we do “brothers” or “sisters.” Did you 
know that in the Hawaiian culture “sister” is a term given to girls 
we would call “cousins”? Similarly, “brother” means all male cousins. 
They do not use the word “cousin.” 

The structure of a family can be outlined as a tree. Usually 
when people put together a family tree they record the names of 
family members living today as well as their ancestors. Unless their 
family already has very accurate records or they do a great deal of 
research, most people are unable to trace their relatives back more 
than two or three generations. 

The family is known as an institution. An institution is a part 
of a culture that combines all the norms and values that work 
toward achieving a set of goals. There are three types of 
institutions—social, economic, and political. The family is an impor- 
tant social institution, Each member has certain rights and respon- 
sibilities in relation to other family members. The family takes care 
of children from the time they are born. It teaches them all about 
living in the culture—how to eat and drink, how to speak, what to 
wear, how and when to sleep, what to value, how to act with oth- 
ers, how to solve problems, and what attitudes to develop. The fam- 
ily is the child’s first experience with culture. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


4. Who do you consider your family members to be? people who 
live in the same house? who have the same last name? who married 
into the family? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


5. There are many different types of families. Find out what is 
meant by each of the following types: 

a) nuclear family 

b) extended family 

c) clan 

d) tribe 

e) monogamy 

f) polygamy 

g) matriarchy 

h) patriarchy 


6. Have you ever heard of a tartan? What does it represent? Find an 
example of one or if you have a real one bring it to class. Can you 
think of other symbols that belong to a family? 
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Roles of a Surinam Family 


Misomba was a man of middle age and... we 
were sitting in his house in a village above the 
Mamadam in [Surinam]. He was speaking of 
the wood he had cut and of his plans to take it 
to the city to sell. With him in the house were 
his wife and a young lad, perhaps fifteen or 
sixteen years old, and besides ourselves, our 
paddler Kasanya, who was Misomba’s wife’s 
elder brother. 

“T need someone to take the rafts down the 
river. There [is] none in my family who [is] 
free, and I need help. But Adyabu here,” he 
said, indicating his son, “knows about taking 
down rafts, and it will be good for him to 
learn more of the river leading to the white 
man’s city. Iam glad you came, [Kasanyal. 
Now I can ask you if he may go with me. Is it 
your wish that he go?” 

Kasanya glanced at the boy, who showed by 
- his manner his eagerness to accompany his 
father, and then at his sister. “How will it be 
with you, sister, if Adyabu goes? Do you want 
him to go with Misomba?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “Misomba will care for 
him. Let him go.” 

The three older people talked over the 
details of the trip down the river, until it was 
made clear to all that Adyabu would share 
whatever money his father might receive for 
the lumber. 


“You will treat him well, [Misomba],” said 
Kasanya, with a smile, “for in a few years his 
girl will be ready for marrying, and he will 
need money for a fine wedding.” 

That night we talked this over with Kasanya. 

“Why must a man ask another if he may 
take his own son with him on a journey? Is a 
man not to be trusted to take care of a boy he 
himself has made?” 

“Adyabu is not his heir. He is the child of 
my sister and belongs to my family. Iam the 
one to say what he is to do and what he is not 
to do, because I am the oldest living brother. 
Adyabu does not belong to Misomba’s family. 
He is of my blood. When I die, he will inherit 
my possessions. When Misomba dies, his pos- 
sessions will go to his own brothers and to his 
sister’s children. That is how we live [in our 
village].” 


From Rebel Destiny: Among the Bush Negroes of 
Dutch Guiana by M. and F. Herskovits. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


7. What roles were found in Adyabu’s fam- 
ily? Are these roles the same or different 
from the ones found in your family? Why or 
why not? 


8. Besides roles what are the similarities and 
differences between Adyabu’s family and 
Canadian families? 
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Fig. 3-4 Have you ever 
modelled yourself on 
someone else? What was the 
result? 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


9. Join with a partner, select one of the following situations, and 
decide how you will role play it to the rest of the class: 

a) a parent telling his or her young child how to behave when 
going to a very fancy and expensive restaurant; 

b) an older brother or sister telling a child about the first day of 
school; 

c) a member of a family teaching a child to speak; 

d) a parent telling his/her child that he/she can have a birthday 
party; 

e) an older brother/sister meets a younger family member who 
has ‘tattled’ on him/her. 
After each role play has been observed, discuss with the whole class 
the ways in which the children were being taught acceptable behav- 
iours in our culture. Can you identify values that were being 
taught? 


Culture Carrier: Role Models and Heroes 


One way we learn new behaviours is to see them and then imitate 
what we have seen. The people we imitate are called role models. 
Sometimes these models have direct contact with us like our parents 
or other adults, friends, teachers, religious leaders, brothers, and sis- 
ters. Models can also be people we admire or read about in books or 
hear about through movies, television, and stories. We learn a great 
deal about our culture by watching people we admire. 

Role modelling starts at a very early age. Children begin to 
model the sounds their parents make and from that learn to speak. 
Children often practise the behaviours they are expected to show in 
the activity we call “play.” It is not hard to remember when you 
used to play house, play school, or play certain roles with your 
friends. As you get older, your friends or peer group continue to 
influence you. You might be persuaded by your peers to run for 
Students’ Council even if you don’t feel confident about your chan- 
ces of winning. Your peers might encourage you to wear certain 
styles of clothes or to spend your leisure time in a certain way. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


10. Have you ever noticed people trying to model the behaviour of 
a popular television, movie, sports, or cartoon personality? Why do 
you think we copy others? 
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Fig. 3-5 Are any of these 
people your heroes? Why do 
you admire them? 


4l 


LET’S FIND OUT 


11. Discuss games you have played and decide if they were teach- 
ing you how to behave in our culture. Are there games that are 
popular that do not teach people about culture? 


12. Ina paragraph tell whether or not you have a hero and why 


you feel that way. Have you ever felt like a hero? If so, how did you 
feel? 
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The media are forms of 
communication which 
include television, radio, 
films, movies, books, 


magazines and newspapers. 


Culture Carrier: School 


In Canada when a child reaches the age of five or six, the school 
becomes another place to learn the culture. It is another important 
social institution. Rules and regulations are a part of daily school life. 
Subjects such as reading, mathematics, social studies, and science are 
taught to help students participate more fully in the way of life. The 
social life that happens at school before and after classes is also 
important in teaching people about culture. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


13. Ona large sheet of paper list how school carries culture to us. 
Share your answers with your classmates. Arrange your answers in 
the following groups: 


a) rules and regulations; 

b) content of subjects and textbooks; 
c) skills taught in subjects; 

d) extra-curricular activities; 

e) others. 


What would happen if any of these changed? Should any of them be 
changed? 


14. In what way(s) does school encourage us to be individuals? to 
conform to our culture? Does school seem to emphasize one of 
these more than the other? 


Culture Carrier: The Media 


The medium most of us are exposed to each day is television. Many 
people have at least one television set, and, according to recent fig- 
ures, tend to watch close to 30 hours a week. 

Many people are concerned about the types of programs on tele- 
vision and their effects on people. Some countries have passed laws 
that allow certain types of shows to be available only at certain 
times of the day. Have you noticed when shows for young children 
are scheduled? When is the news broadcast? Did you know that in 
some countries only programs that show the culture of the people 
who live in that country are allowed? Canadian television stations 
must show at least 60 percent Canadian-made programs. 

Television has opened up the world to people. However, it is 
only one form of the media that carries culture to people. Other 
types of media that can act as culture carriers are radio, records, 
movies, books, newspapers, and magazines. 
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LET’S FIND OUT 


15. Determine what messages are carried by our media by examin- 
ing the content of one medium—television, movies, magazines, 
newspapers, books, records, or tapes. Decide if these are suitable 
messages to be passed on. Could our culture survive without these 
messages? 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


16. Pretend you are a visitor from outer space and your spacecraft 
is hovering above the earth. The communications monitor on the 
bridge is receiving a strange signal. You rush over to look at it. 
What you are really viewing are television signals from Canada. 
You and your crew are fascinated. Everyone settles down to watch a 
show called “Hockey Night in Canada.” Remember, your culture is 
very different. You don’t look or think or act the same as these 
creatures you are viewing on the screen. 

Based on this television show, what impressions would these 
outer space visitors have of Canadian culture? 


Culture Carrier: Religion 


Religious beliefs and practices can encourage us to behave in ways 
acceptable to our culture. Therefore, religion is another institution 
of culture. Have you noticed how many of our holidays are religious 
holidays? Did you realize that many of our laws are based on reli- 
gious beliefs? The next time you walk or drive through your com- 
munity look for symbols or signs of religions. You will probably 
notice that there are special places of worship such as churches, syn- 
agogues, mosques, or temples. You might notice statues, paintings, 
or songs that carry religious messages. 

Religion has always been an important part of life. It has helped 
people to answer questions such as “What is the purpose of life?” 
... ‘How did the world come to be?” ... “How do I fit into the uni- 
verse?” Explanations to these questions are often found in sacred 
writings or in a scripture. Have you ever seen or read the Talmud or 
the Bible or the Qu’ran? Sometimes explanations to these questions 
are told as stories at certain times of the year, perhaps as a larger 
celebration or festival. Stories and festivals often mark the founding 
of the religion and important events in its development. You might 
have heard of Lent, Passover, Ramadan, or Christmas. These cele- 
brations identify important events in some of the religions found in 
Canada. 

Religion provides a set of values, customs, and norms. It might 
tell you how to treat yourself, your family, and other people around 
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Religion is an organized 
system of beliefs and 
practices or belief in a 
supreme power. It suggests a 
system of authority which 
enables one to know what is 
right and how things came to 


be. 


The Talmud, Bible, and 
Qu’ran are the sacred 
writings of the Jewish, 
Christian, and Moslem 
faiths, respectively. 


Fig. 3-6 How do sacred 
writings, statues of gods and 
religious leaders act as 
culture carriers? 
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you. It helps members to decide what is important in life and to 
determine right from wrong. Religion might tell people when work 
or worship should occur. Some religions require their followers to 
cover their heads or to remove their shoes when they enter a place 
of worship. Most religions include prayer as a way for people to 
offer love, thanks, or confession to their God. When praying, some 
people are required to kneel; others may sit, stand or lie on the 
ground. Certain foods might be forbidden, while others are to be 
eaten on special occasions. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


17. Make a list of religions found in your community. In small 
research groups find out how each of them carries culture to its 
members. You might consider if 

a) there is a special place of worship; 

b) there are special days set aside each year for worship; 

c) there are customs or practices that must be learned; 

d) there are sanctions (rewards and punishments) to encourage 
members to conform; 

e) there are any other points you can add. 


18. Look at a map showing religions found in the world. How 
many religions exist? 
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Fig. 3-7 Hanukkah is a 
religious celebration. What 
religious group celebrates it? 
When is it celebrated? What 
customs go with it? 
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The students at Nickle Junior High are learning how to participate 
in an economic institution, The students had to make decisions 
about what to produce, who will produce it, who will purchase it, 
and how it will be used. They are learning how to produce certain 
goods (toys) and services (advertising and selling the toys) in 
exchange for money to obtain something else. Exchanging money is 
one way to obtain certain goods and services. Can you think of 
other ways to purchase things? 


Every culture has customs and laws controlling who can make When a person is specialized, 
and do certain things. In order to become a dentist, a bank teller, or he or she has developed skills 
a bus driver, a person needs to be trained and must follow the in a special activity or field. 


norms of the job. Every culture decides who can use and/or own cer- 
tain things. For example, in our culture an individual can own farm 
land, but the government owns parks such as Banff National Park. 
Do you know who owns large bodies of water such as Lake Superior 
or the Saskatchewan River? Do you know who owns mineral rights 
for oil or gas or silver? Who owns the place in which you live? Who 
owns the school you attend? Who owns the roads and streets you 
use each day? 


Fig. 3-8 What goods and 
services are being provided 
by these people? 
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The New Canadian Constitution 


On April 17, 1982, a crowd of 32 000 stood 
shoulder to shoulder in driving rain and hail 
to welcome home Canada’s new constitution. 
Across the country, other Canadians partici- 
pated in celebrations while the Snowbirds, 
Canada’s jet team, looped over Ottawa and 
450 homing pigeons swirled over Parliament 
Hill. 

We had heard so much about “bringing the 
constitution home” it’s not surprising that 
some of us imagined the Queen tucking the 
document into her purse for the flight from 
London. One cartoonist drew the Queen and 
Prince Philip talking to each other: “But I 
thought you were bringing it.” 

There were many difficulties involved in 
changing Canada’s original constitution, the 
British North America Act of 1867. People 
could not agree on how changes should be 
made. This and other questions have not been 
finally decided upon. For example, Indian, 
Inuit, and Métis leaders are concerned about 
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Native land and resource claims. The prov- 
inces are concerned about the powers the 
government in Ottawa might be able to gain. 
But Canadians can now the constitu- 
tion if Ottawa and seven provinces containing 
half the population decide to do so. 

We also gained a Charter of Rights that 
applies to all citizens of Canada. The Charter 
contains some old rights and creates some 
new ones. Do you think that the Charter will 
help Canadians to live and work together? 


Fig. 3-9 Signing the proclamation of the new constitution, April 17, 1982 
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Once we start to talk about who owns what and how owner- 
ship is determined we are beginning to move from the institution 
we called economic to a decision-making institution called the politi- 
cal institution. Responsibility for order within the cultural group 
belongs to this institution. Making rules, laws, and dealing with 
people who break them are the duties of the political institution. We 
have laws, for example, that tell us when businesses can be open, 
whether goods such as carpets can be sold by square yards or 
metres, what side of the road to drive on, when school must be 
attended, where we can walk, where we can park, and so on. 

Political institutions may be as large as the federal government 
or consist of one or two people. Did you know that your Students’ 
Council is a political institution? It makes decisions that help in the 
operation of your school. Some Students’ Councils are actively 
involved in raising money to visit another part of the country or to 
support a foster child or to buy a school bus. Some beautify the 
school or organize dances and other social events. Although you 
may not have formed political parties and held long election cam- 
paigns, you are still able to have representatives of all students on 
your council. They are responsible to you in the same way that our 
political leaders are responsible to the people who elected them. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


24. Many of the parts that make up the framework of culture are 
closely tied together. In a paragraph show that the decision to close 
stores on Sunday is a political action that affects other institutions 
in our culture. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


25. List as many titles of offices or jobs you can think of that are 
part of our political institution. Select one of these titles and do 
research to find out what it is, why we have it, and what decisions 
are made in that office. Share your findings with your classmates. 


Other Culture Carriers 


We are continually taking in information about our culture. If we 
watch people talking or working together in a group, attend a 
movie, or listen to a radio play, we can learn how people behave in 
approved and acceptable ways. Every time we are rewarded or pun- 
ished we take in information about our culture. Culture carriers 
surround us. 

There are many other groups or activities that influence the 
way we learn our culture, but not all of us experience them to the 
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Inherited capabilities are 
passed on to us by birth. 


same degree. Athletic teams, such as baseball and hockey leagues, 
school intramurals, and games organized by friends for a Saturday 
afternoon outing, can play an important part in developing norms, 
roles, beliefs, and values. Camps often held in the summer may be 
important for teaching people how to get along with others and to 
work together for common goals. Clubs and organized groups such 
as Guides, B’na B’rith or Uncles at Large may be important in shap- 
ing our behaviour and beliefs. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


26. Select one of the culture carriers mentioned in this chapter and 
examine it to determine how culture is being passed on. You may 
decide to watch young children playing together or attend a play or 
sports event or go to an art gallery to see how culture is carried to us, 


Summing Up 


New members of all cultures learn the required norms, values, and 
beliefs. Each of us comes into contact daily with a variety of culture 
carriers. You learn that you may scream at a football game, but not 
in the supermarket. You learn to arrive at school or meet friends at 
agreed upon times. You eat approximately the same foods at approx- 
imately the same times as others do in your culture. You dress in 
similar ways and speak a common language. When we refer to the 
concept of culture we are talking, therefore, about things that are 
learned as well as shared by a group of people. 

Differences in culture do not emerge because different groups 
of people have different inherited capabilities, but because their cul- 
ture carriers might have carried different messages. For example, it’s 
not necessary for someone growing up in Saskatchewan to know 
how to climb a coconut tree, nor is it important for someone in the 
Philippines to know how to winterize a car. Each cultural group 
learns to speak, think, and act the way it does because its members 
have been encouraged to do so. We must keep in mind that the 
framework of any culture is the same. When we identify differen- 
ces, we usually refer to specific learned and shared beliefs, values, 
and norms characteristic of a group of people. 

As we grow up, we are continually faced with important ques- 
tions. How much should I be like everyone else? What job or career 
would I like to have? How should I use my free time? As we grow 
older, we continue to face new situations that require us to develop 
new skills and behaviours or to change the ones we have. Whether we 
are dressing ourselves for the first time or planning our retirement, 
culture carriers are there to show us the accepted way to behave. 
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Checking for Understanding 
Activity #1 


Take a notebook, divide it into categories such as the following and 
title it “MY CULTURE LOGBOOK”: 


Social Institutions 
Family 
Friends 
School 
Religion 
Media (television, 
books, movies, 
magazines, newspapers) 
Economic Institutions 
Political Institutions 


For one week record examples of culture being carried to you. When- 
ever possible use exact quotes, pictures, cartoons, etc. See the 
examples below: 


i) Media: “Bigger is Better” is one idea presented in our newspaper 
with the headline “The Largest Outdoor Show on Earth is on at 
Paradise Park.” 

ii) Media: Television news. “Money is more important than the 
environment to Smith Mining as the company expands its coal min- 
ing operation to the south face of Mount Hindley.” 

ili) School: We are reminded to arrive at class on time by a warning 
that anyone who arrives late will be given a detention. 


At the end of the week bring your logbook to class and discuss your 
entries with your classmates. Answer the following questions: 


a) Did you find that all the culture carriers sent the same message 
to you or did you collect a variety of messages? 

b) Were you always aware that the messages were being sent to 
you? Why or why not? 

c) Did you find examples of messages conflicting? How do you deal 
with this when it happens? 


Activity # 2 


By the time they are 18, today’s young people will have spent 
approximately 15 000 hours watching television and 12 000 hours 
attending school, or about 10 percent and 8 percent, respectively, of 
their lives. Write a paragraph to show how much influence you feel 
these two culture carriers can have on individuals. Write another 
paragraph explaining whether you think culture carriers other than 
television and school have more of an influence on people. 
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Activity #3 


Create a collage or poster of the culture carriers that affect you as 
you grow up. Consider whether or not culture carriers change as we 
grow older. 


Looking Back 


1. Culture is carried to people in many ways. 

Each of us conforms to the existing culture because of certain 
needs and wants. 

The family is the first place culture is learned. 

Children look to models for examples of culture. 

The media carries culture to us. 

Religion carries and enforces the values of culture. 

Social activities, economic activities, and political activities act as 
culture carriers for people of all ages. 
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What Does the Past Have 
to Do with Culture? 





Signposts 
Cultural Heritage 
Records of the Past: Language 
FEATURE: Do You Speak Canadian? A Quiz 
Records of the Past: Stories and Legends 
FEATURE: Legends among the Micmacs and Malecites 
Records of the Past: Days of Celebration 
Records of the Past: The Arts 


FEATURE: Another Time Capsule 


Records of the Past: Symbols 


Records of the Past: Institutions 


is) 


Cultural heritage refers to 
things of value which have 
been passed from one 
generation to the next, or to 
what is or may be inherited. 


Main Idea 


cultural heritage 


Key Words 


customs legends symbols 


Major Understandings 


1. Each culture has a heritage, but all cultures do not have the same 
heritage. 

2. A culture preserves its heritage in its records of the past. 

. Institutions are the main cultural carriers of heritage. 

4. Symbols, as well as stories told as legends or songs, help to 
transmit cultural heritage. 

. Festivals and holidays are used to celebrate and remember the 
past. 
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Cultural Heritage 


You are probably very aware that our culture did not develop over- 
night. Many of the things we do, such as the games we play, the 
foods we eat, and the jobs we have, have roots in our past. The 
ways in which we use our environment, the language we speak, the 
types of decisions our government makes, and the manner in which 
we are educated also have grown out of our past. Many of us have 
the same religious and political beliefs our parents and grandparents 
have. You might know family stories or family songs. You might 
even have things that belonged to your ancestors, such as jewellery, 
clothing, or artwork. Perhaps you have chuckled over old family 
photographs. 

When we talk about our past, we are talking about our heritage. 
Our heritage includes ideas, dreams, and values which have been 
passed onto us from earlier generations. Each of us has a heritage 
which helps to shape our identity, just as each culture has a heritage 
that distinguishes it from other cultures. Our Canadian heritage 
includes the exploration and settlement of one of the largest coun- 
tries in the world, from the arrival of the Native peoples to the 
events of a few seconds ago. Our natural surroundings—the prairies, 
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the forests, the lakes, the mountains, the coastlines and the tundra, 
all with unique plants and wildlife—are also part of our heritage. 
Over the years we have established customs, norms, values, beliefs, 
and attitudes that identify our culture. 

When we compare our heritage with that of other cultures, we 
find some things in common. We find, for example, that since the 
first appearance of humans, culture has been kept alive by the fam- 
ily; people have preferred to live together in groups rather than as 
isolated individuals; some form of communication has been present; 
systems of rewards and punishments have existed; religion has 
helped to explain the world and guide people through life; and time 
has always been set aside for relaxation and enjoyment. Throughout 
history people have used and adapted to the environment in order to 
survive. Tools have changed as people learned new ways to guaran- 
tee a plentiful supply of food, to protect themselves from unfavour- 
able weather or from each other, and to travel from one place to 
another. Whenever groups of people have met, an exchange of ideas 
and goods usually occurred. Decisions on how life should be organ- 
ized and how to treat people who did not accept the approved ways 
have always been made. People living together have always de- 
veloped a system of beliefs to guide them in distinguishing right 
from wrong. 

As each group adapted to its environment, distinctly different 
ways of life emerged. For example, food supplies influenced what 
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Fig. 4-1 This picture differs 
considerably from the 
painting done by Robert 
Harris in 1883. Find a 
picture of the original 
painting. How are the 
pictures similar? Why are 
they not exactly the same? 





Fig. 4-2 Our link with the 
past 


and when people ate. Styles of housing, clothing, and furniture 
developed which were unique to each culture. Each group developed 
ways to share information among its members, and distinct lan- 
guage patterns emerged. Leaders, wars, and other events became 
part of a group’s heritage over time. Each group’s unique cultural 
heritage shows where they have been, what they have accom- 
plished, and suggests where they might go in the future. One way 
to begin to understand the cultural heritage of a group is to examine 
its records of the past. 


HUMAN TIME ON EARTH 





500 000 - ove 
years 
400 000 - 
300 O00 - 
Prehistory 
200 000 - 
100 000 - 
Native peoples arrive in the 
area now called Canada 
3000 - Earliest written records 
Wheels on carts 
2000 - 
1000 - Discovery of iron 
BG . Hi A 
aD) Birth of Jesus Christ istorical time 
1000 - 
1867 - Confederation of Canada 
2000 - 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What is meant by prehistory? When did humans start recording 
their thoughts and actions? 
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Fig. 4-3 Can you identify 
any of these records of the 
past? Have you similar 
records in your community? 





5. How do the following historic sites contribute to our cultural 
heritage? Choose three or four, do research, and write one para- 
graph about each of them. 

a) Fort Edmonton Park, Alberta 

b) Fortress of Louisbourg, Nova Scotia 

c) Batoche, Saskatchewan 

d) York Factory, Manitoba 

e) Laura Secord Homestead, Ontario 

f) Bethune Memorial House, Ontario 

g) St. Roch National Historic Site, British Columbia 

h) L’Anse-aux-Meadows, Newfoundland 

i) Plains of Abraham, Quebec 

j) Robert Service Cabin, Yukon 


Records of the Past: Language 


Can you imagine life without language? How would you be able to 
find out who won last night’s hockey game? How could you under- 
stand the plot of a movie? How would you be able to read your 
favourite book or communicate with your best friend? How would 
customs, laws, beliefs, or ideas be shared with the people around 
you? 

Think about our use of language. What happens when you hear 
or see the word “house,” “school,” or “movie”? Language is sym- 
bolic. Letters, words, and expressions stand for objects, people, 
places, or actions. Language is one of the most important ways we 
communicate with other people. 

Language is also a key to our past. Many of the words English 
speakers use come from years of borrowing from cultural groups 
who have met and lived together. Words such as “prairie,” “gopher,” 
“rapids,” and “tuque” were borrowed from the French. “Parka” and 
“kayak” come from the Inuit, while “moccasin” and “Kanata” (Can- 
ada) come from Native Indian languages. Can you think of other 
words that are borrowed from cultural groups that have lived 
together in our country? 

Language often indicates what is important to a culture. For 
example, the Inuit have many words for “snow,” while the Arabs 
have many words for “camel.” You would probably not find many 
words in the Inuit language for camel or in the Arab language for 
snow. In our culture, time is important, so we have many words to 
describe it. We use sayings like “be on time,” “in the nick of time,” 
“running out of time,” “time marches on.” Our language has past, 
present, and future tenses to show the passage of time. In other 
languages, such as Chinese and Hopi, there is only one tense. These 
languages do not specify when something happens. Would you find 
it difficult to communicate in this way? 
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Fig. 4-4 The invention of 
the written symbols of 
language must be ranked 
among the great 


As culture changes, words are added or dropped, and meanings 
are changed. In the Middle Ages in some European countries, a 
knight was a noble who served the king or queen as a warrior. 


Today you might hear that someone has been “knighted,” but the achievements of humans. 
meaning has changed. Now a person who has given outstanding The oldest known writing 
service in the British Commonwealth is knighted, that is, given the system started around 3100 
titles Sir, «Lord, or Dame,” B.C. Find examples of 


written languages that are 


obs that once were held only by men are now receiving new 
J nee 6 different from yours. 


titles as women take on new roles. We now use “police officer” 
instead of “policeman,” “mail carrier” for “postman,” and “supervi- 
sor’ for “foreman.” Language also has adapted to our changing 
technology. Some examples of new words are television, video 
game, and microcomputer. If you read about the Canadian way of 
life many years ago, you would not find these words, but others 
which identify things we no longer use. Many years ago words like 
ox-cart, oil lamp, or quill pen identified things that were used every 
day. 

Language not only communicates information; it requires that 
information be communicated in certain ways or in a certain order. 
For example, in English we say, “Anita rode her bicycle,” not “The 
bicycle rode Anita.” We greet people in certain ways—by first name 
or by a title such as Mr., Dr., Ms., followed by a last name. An indi- 
vidual can choose a topic to talk about but must use words in the 
same ways our culture uses those words in order to be understood. 
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Mother Tongue 
—Richard Armour 


Oh, to be in England 
If only ‘arf a mo’, 

Where, when they speak of wireless, 
They mean a radio, 


Where private schools are public 
And public schools are snobby 
And insurance is assurance 
And a cop is called a bobby. 


Where a traffic hub’s a circus 
And up is down the street 

And a sweater is a jumper, 
And candy is a sweet, 


Where a cracker is a biscuit 
And a trifle is dessert 

And bloody is a cuss word 
And an ad is an advert, 


Where gasoline is petrol 

And a stone is fourteen pound 
And motorcars have bonnets 

And you take the Underground, 


Where holding up your trousers, 
It’s braces that you use 

And a truck is called a lorry 
And boots are really shoes, 


Where a druggist is a chemist 
And the movies are the flicks 
And you queue up on the pavement 
For a stall at three and six. 


There is no language barrier 
The tourist needs to dread 

As long as he knows English 

From A to Zlee] (no, zed). 


Fig. 4-5 Selected languages 
of the world 





























Number of speakers in millions 





Languages 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


6. After looking at the graph, “Selected Languages in the World,” 
answer the following questions: 

a) What is the most commonly spoken language? 

b) Approximately how many people speak the same language as 
you? 

c) Look in a Canada Yearbook under “Mother Tongue in Canada” 
to find out how many of these languages are spoken by Canadians. 
What is meant by “mother tongue”? What are the four largest lan- 
guage groups in Canada? Are other languages, in addition to the 
ones shown in the graph, spoken in Canada? 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


7. a) Why do you think language is considered “the key to 
culture”? 

b) Would it be possible to have culture without language? Why 
or why not? 
8. The English language, as used in Canada, includes many bor- 
rowed words. Write a paragraph to explain why this has happened. 


LET’S FIND OUT 

9. Slang words form part of any language. Make a list of slang BRAINSTORM 
expressions that are used today. Ask an adult (not your teacher) if 

he or she used any of these slang expressions when younger. If Dy, 
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Do You Speak Canadian? A Quiz 


All of the following words are Canadianisms—words made up or used by Canadians in a unique 
way. How many of these words do you know? (You'll find the answers at the end of the quiz.) 


| I 


Muskeg is: 
a) aname for a moose b) a type of 
gun c)a frozen bog d)a type of tobacco. 


. Screech is: 


a) what prime ministers do when things 
don’t go their way b) a Canadian rum 
made in Newfoundland c) the founder of 
Queen’s University d) a type of bird. 


. A herring choker is: 


a) a necklace worn on special occa- 
sions b) a technique used by wres- 
tlers c) a person coming from New 


Brunswick d)a fish hook. 


. A tickle is: 


a) a narrow passage of water between 
land masses in Labrador b) a hat worn by 
people in the northern parts of Can- 

ada c)a warm blanket d) a musical 
instrument. 


. A four pointer is: 


a) a type of dive b) a good hockey 
player c) a winner in an election 
d) a heavy blanket. 


. Dobbies are: 


a) nickname for a Canadian breed of 
Doberman dogs b) a rock group from Yel- 
lowknife c) clay hills found in the Cypress 
Hills d) stone cairns found along the coast 
of British Columbia. 


. Grits are: 


a) a type of moccasin b) French-Canadian 
canoes c)a special type of food 
d) members of the Liberal party. 


. A chinook is: 


a) a warm wind b)a silly person c) a Ca- 
nadian politician d) a snowmobile. 
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9. A McIntosh is: 
a) the hat worn by Mounties b) a kilt 
c) an apple d) a curling contest. 


10. A shivaree is: 
a) the name of a town in Nova Scotia 
b) a prairie dog c) an 18th century type of 
Canadian architecture d) a custom con- 
ducted when people get married. 


11. Censitaires were: 
a) farmers of New France who rented 
land from a seigneur b) the first census 
takers c) a type of chesterfield d) military 
officers. 


12. Larrigans are: 
a) a type of sleigh b) moccasins that go up 
to the knee c) Scottish settlers d) a Cana- 
dian jay bird. 


13. “Pile of Bones” was the first name of the 
city: 
a) Lethbridge b) Winnipeg 
c) Regina d) Halifax 


14. Expo 67 was: 
a) a famous player on the Montreal base- 
ball team b) a new type of beer c)a 
world’s fair d) a radio station in Manitoba. 


15. The Midnight Sun is: 
a) the name of a new television space 
adventure b) a singing group c)a North 
West Territories newspaper d) the posi- 
tion of the sun in the sky in summer at 
midnight in the Yukon. 


Answers 

Le) Aa) 7. (d) LOA) sd Soe 
2. (b) 5.(d) 8. (a) Leta): ame clone 
3. (c) 6. (c) 9. (c) 125(b) ou5: (d) 


Do you know any others? 


ee 5 - 


other slang expressions were used, ask for examples. In your next 
class compare the expressions used by the adult’s age group with 
those used by your own age group. 

a) Are some of the expressions the same? 

b) Do some of the new slang expressions describe the same 
thing as the older ones but in different words? 

c) Can slang expressions become part of formal speech, losing 
their slang connection? Explain. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


10. Usually we think of communication as speaking, writing, or 
reading. Do you know someone who uses sign language to speak or 
who reads Braille? Are there other ways to communicate in our cul- 
ture? If so, name them. 


Records of the Past: Stories and Legends 


One of the oldest and probably most enjoyable ways to pass on cul- 
ture is through the telling of stories. Some stories tell a great deal of 
the truth about what actually happened, while others might exag- 
gerate certain incidents in order to glorify a person or an event. 
Some stories are created to encourage accepted beliefs, behaviours 
and attitudes. Other stories or legends are told to explain why 
something happened or came to be. Many of these stories, whether 
told in the original or an updated version, are still meaningful to our 
lives. If you studied all the legends recorded throughout the world, 
you would find that the names of people and places might vary, but 
that the stories have a great deal in common. 

There are many writers found in all cultures who create stories 
about what has happened or is happening in the culture. Have you 
heard of W.O. Mitchell’s Jake and the Kid, Lucy Maud Montgomery’s 
Anne of Green Gables, Farley Mowatt’s Never Cry Wolf, or Gabrielle 
Roy’s The Tin Flute? These authors, along with many other Canadian 
writers, have recorded parts of our heritage in stories. 

Did you know that legends have been told in the outports of 
Newfoundland for many years in a custom called mumming or 
mummery? Each year, at Christmas or Easter, a group of local peo- 
ple gather together to act out a play. The exact words of the play 
may not be written down but the plot of the story is well-known. 
There is a contest between the hero and villain. A doctor restores 
the fallen hero to life. Clowns, at least one male and one female, are 
added to the cast. Once parts are given to the players and they agree 
upon what will happen, they disguise themselves and go from house 
to house in the community. Part of the fun is guessing who the 
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mummers are. Once this is done food and drinks are enjoyed. Some- 
times it can take up to twelve days to visit all the homes in the out- 

port. A similar custom known as belsnickling is common in some 

parts of Nova Scotia that were originally settled by Germans. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


11. Why would you expect to find slightly different versions of ae 
same story at different times and in different places? 


THINKING IT THROUGH 
12. When would stories and legends probably be told. Why? 























LET’S FIND OUT 


13. a) Find a legend and tell it to your classmates. Do the legends 
your classmates told have anything in common? 

b) Try to find out the background to some of the legends you 
have heard or read. Find out when and where the legend started 
and whether it has changed. 


14. Find a copy of the poem “The Shooting of Dan McGrew” by 
Robert Service and read it, and, if possible, listen to songs that tell 

a story about our past. You might consider the “Canadian Railroad 
Trilogy” recorded by Gordon Lightfoot, “45 Years” or “Northwest 
Passage” recorded by Stan Rogers, “Massacre of the Black Donnel- 
lys” recorded by Tom Connors, or “Farewell to Nova Scotia” 
recorded by Catherine McKinnon. Explain in one or two paragraphs 
what the poem and songs have in common. Do you know what we 
call stories put to music? - 
15. Look for songs that belong to cultural groups other than your 
own. Listen to these songs and compare them. Decide if the content 
of the stories is the same or different, if the instruments used to 
play them are different, and when the songs were sung. You might 
have to look in books that have the words folk s the 
Canada’s Story in Song by E. Fowke, A. Mills, and } 
used as a starting point. 









ENRICHING YOUI 


Legends among the Micmacs and Malecites 


People have always had a sense of wonder 
about the world around them. The Micmacs 
and the Malecites were no different. Some of 
their beliefs are found in their legends. 

In the eyes of the Micmacs and the Male- 
cites, every rock and river, every tree and bird 
and animal had a spirit. Some spirits were 
good and some were evil. The spirits had dif- 
ferent forms—giants, people, animals. All spir- 
its were magical. 

Indian legends grew up around these spir- 
its. The legends were used to amuse children 
and teach them about life. 

Glooscap is the central figure of the 
legends. Where he came from is a mystery. 
According to legend, Glooscap looked and 
lived like an ordinary Indian. Yet the Great 
Chief, as he is called, was twice as tall and 
twice as strong. He was never sick, never 
married, never grew old and never died. He 
had a magic belt which gave him great power, 
and he used this power only for good. 

One Glooscap legend tells how he created 
people: 


Taking up his great bow, he shot arrows 
into the trunks of ash trees. Out of the 
trees stepped men and women. They were a 
strong and graceful people with light brown 
skins and shining black hair. Glooscap called 
them the Wabanaki which means “those 
who live where the day breaks.” In Canada 


in the old time, only the Micmacs and the 
Malecites belonged to these people of 
Glooscap. 

Glooscap told the people he was their 
Great Chief and would rule them with love 
and fairness. He taught them how to build 
birchbark wigwams and canoes. He showed 
them ways to catch fish, and how to know 
which plants were useful for healing. He 
taught them the names of all the stars, who 
were his brothers. 


Glooscap had a strong message for the peo- 
ple about the importance of nature. The fol- 
lowing shows how the Indians felt about 
animals: 


He showed the men how to make bows and 
arrows and stone-tipped spears. He taught 
them how to use them. He also showed the 
women how to scrape hides and turn them 
into clothing. 

“Now you have power over even the 
largest wild creatures,” he said. “Yet you 
must use this power gently. If you take 
more game than you need for food and clo- 
thing, or kill for the pleasure of killing, then 
you will be visited by a terrible giant called 
Famine. When he comes among men, they 
suffer and die.” 


Adapted from Glooscap and His Magic: Legends of the 
Wabankani Indians by Kay Hill. 


Records of the Past: Days of Celebration 


All cultures have special days for honouring a special person or for 
remembering something that happened long ago. There are days of 
celebration for special events in the life of the individual such as 
birth, becoming an adult, or reaching retirement. The first day of 
spring or the completion of the harvest is sometimes celebrated. The 
family might be recognized on certain days of the year. Sometimes 
these days are important enough for a holiday to be declared. On 
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Fig. 4-6 Can you identify 
the special celebrations in 
these pictures? 





some holidays people might wear special clothes, sing certain songs, 
or eat special foods. These days of celebration are passed on from 
one generation to the next as part of their cultural heritage. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


17. How is the life cycle of the individual celebrated in our culture? 
How is the cycle of nature celebrated? 


18. Form into small groups and select one of the celebrations in the 
photographs in Figure 4-6 or one of your own choosing. Answer 
the following questions: 

a) Why has this day been identified as being special? 

b) Who celebrates this day? 

c) What customs and norms are followed? 
Present your findings to your classmates. You might want to act 
out some of the customs or show pictures of the celebration. Try to 
make your presentation interesting and entertaining. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


19. Present a case for a special day to be created for a person or 
thing you believe should be honoured. 


Records of the Past: The Arts 


All cultures express their ideas and beliefs or recognize what is 
important to them in the form of art. Information and feelings are 
captured and passed on in paintings, carvings, songs, dances, and 
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plays. Items which were created to meet other needs, such as pot- 
tery, clothing and textile designs, weaving, building styles, and tools, 
can also be studied as forms of art. 

All humans feel the need to create and express themselves 
through art. We can appreciate a symphony or carving created by 
someone from another culture or another period of time without 
knowing the language or norms or laws of that culture. We can 
enjoy paintings, photographs, dances, or plays for themselves as well 
as for the information they give us about the culture. 

Some cultures have certain art forms they consider to be impor- 
tant and have set aside special buildings or sites for them. Do you 
have an auditorium, theatre, or museum in your area for this pur- 
pose? Do people in your community involved in arts and crafts meet 
and display their work at special times of the year? 
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Fig. 4-7 Art forms, 

clockwise, from top left, 
include Dance Ukraine; The 
Feast Scene from the 
Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival's 1983 production of 
As You Like It; an Inuit carving; 
J.H. MacDonald’s Rocky Stream. 


Another Time Capsule 


Looking to the future, the Calgary Centre for 
the Performing Arts has created an histori- 
cally unique project called the Time Capsule. 
The Time Capsule’s main component is a 
scroll of space age mylar that begins with a 
story about the Centre’s history, written by 
Grant MacEwan. Two notable individuals 
shown signing the scroll are authors Grant 
MacEwan and W.O. Mitchell. In addition to 
the story and signatures of Calgarians, the 
Time Capsule will contain artifacts represent- 
ing three of the Centre’s tenants, the Calgary 
Philharmonic Society, Theatre Calgary, and 
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Alberta Theatre Projects. The first artifact 
placed into the Capsule was the text of the 
speech delivered by Dr. Norman Wagner, 
President of the University of Calgary, at the 
introduction ceremony of the Time Capsule. 
The citizens of Calgary have been asked to 
contribute suggestions for other artifacts to 
be included before the Capsule is closed. The 
contents will be safely preserved within the 
Capsule’s age-resistant casing and sealed and 
displayed in a wall in the Centre’s main foyer. 
The Capsule will be opened on the Centre’s 
100th anniversary in the year 2085. 





Fig. 4-8 Grant MacEwan and 
W.O. Mitchell sign the 
scroll; Dr. Norman Wagner 
places the first artifact in the 
capsule. 


A Calgary citizen beside 
the age resistant casing 
of the capsule. 
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Fig. 4-9 What do the 
symbols in these pictures tell 
us about the cultures they 
represent? 
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Records of the Past: Symbols 


Symbols present a message or an idea in an easily identifiable way. A symbol stands for or 
For example, the R.C.M.P. red dress tunic is a uniform of red cloth represents objects, people, 
with buttons and piping, but it represents law and order dating back places, actions, etc. 


to 1873. The tunic is familiar not only to people who live in Canada, 
but symbolizes Canada to people in many other countries. Try to 
think of other symbols we have. Do you know why the Queen is a 
symbol to Canadians as well as to the British? 

All cultures have symbols, but all cultures do not have the same 
symbols. The Statue of Liberty in New York harbour represents the 
value freedom to the American people. The flag of the United 
Nations is a symbol of international peace. In our culture, a heart is 
the symbol for love and friendship and a special day, St. Valentine’s 
Day. You are probably familiar with many other symbols. 
Remember that symbols can be almost any type of object or thing. 
You might even find the legendary heroes you discovered earlier in 
this chapter have become symbols. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


23. Find other symbols. Tell what culture each symbol comes from 
and what it represents. 


Records of the Past: Institutions 


Probably, many of the symbols you identified represent institutions 
in our culture. You might have found some that show social institu- 
tions such as religion, clubs, or schools. Perhaps you came across 
symbols of our economic institutions, such as money. You might 
have identified Parliament Hill or pictures of our prime minister or 
governor-general as symbols of our government. 

Institutions are a very important part of culture. The roles and 
symbols of the institutions continue, even if the people connected 
with the institution change. You can probably remember having 
more than one teacher or principal. Each person who fills the role of 
principal or teacher does the job a little differently, but the role is 
defined so that the person behaves in accepted ways. With the help 
of institutions that continue to exist over a number of years, culture 
can continue. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


24. After the death of King George V of England someone said, 
“The King is dead. Long live the King.” Can you tell what the per- 
son was really saying? 


es 


25. In a paragraph, explain why institutions have been passed on 
from generation to generation. 


Summing Up 


All cultures have roots in the past. A culture does not develop over- 
night. When we arrive as babies in a culture, it already has an estab- 
lished language, customs, and values. If we move to a place where 
there is another culture, we carry our cultural heritage with us like 
a backpack. However, this new culture already has its own cultural 
heritage. How could someone moving from one culture to another 
deal with the two cultural heritages? 

Since the first appearance of culture, information about the way 
of life has been passed on in a variety of records. These records of 
the past might be official written histories, films, or photographs. 
These and other symbols of the culture might be preserved in spe- 
cial historic parks, museums, or archives. Stories and songs might be 
told or sung to capture the feeling and mood of the past. 

When we study the records of the past of all known cultures, 
we find a great deal in common in terms of the overall framework 
of culture. However, specific patterns of behaviour, beliefs, atti- 
tudes, skills, and interests may differ. We also find that some cul- 
tures have similar heritages because the groups have met and influ- 
enced each other in the past. 


Checking for Understanding 


Activity #1 


What types of things could be done on “Heritage Day” to celebrate 
our cultural heritage? 


Activity #2 


Why does a culture have heroes? Select one of the heroes below or 
choose a hero on your own. Write a convincing argument explaining 
why that person should be a hero. 


Terry Fox Marquis de Montcalm 
Jean de Brébeuf Norman Bethune 
James Wolf Louis Riel 

Grey Owl Pauline Johnson 

Nellie McClung Madeleine de Verchéres 


Laura Secord 
a) State when and where the hero lived. 
b) Tell what the person did to become a hero. 
c) Find out how the story about the hero has been kept alive. 
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sy ill, stamens. 





Discuss your hero with your classmates. You might pretend to be 
the hero and ask your classmates to interview you. 


Activity #3 


Debate the issue “Be it resolved that when people come to live in 
Canada they should/should not give up their cultural heritage.” 


Looking Back 


1. Each culture has a heritage, but all cultures do not have the same 
heritage. 

2. A culture preserves its heritage in its records of the past. 

3. Institutions are the main cultural carriers of heritage. 

4. Symbols, as well as stories told as legends or in songs, help to 
transmit cultural heritage. 

5. Festivals and holidays are used to celebrate and remember the past. 
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Major Understandings 


1. Who we are is shaped by culture and by the make-up of each 
individual. 

2. People find out who they are by looking at the things they do and 
the groups they belong to. 

3. Our wants and needs and how they are satisfied give us clues as 
to who we are. 

4. We all fill many roles in our culture. 

5. Roles change over time. 

6. Labels prevent us from seeing others as individuals. 


Being an Individual 


Have you ever asked yourself the questions “Who am I?” and “How 
do I fit in to my culture?” Have you ever wondered how different 
you are from others or how much you have in common with oth- 
ers? As we grow up we answer these questions about our identity 
within our culture. We are often faced with deciding how much we 
should conform—for example, whether we should dress and act the 
same as others—or whether we should be different. The answers do 
not come easily. 

Our personal development is shaped by culture. When we are 
born certain behaviours and roles are already expected of us. The 
language we speak, the customs we follow, and many of the values 
and beliefs we hold are decided for us by our culture and our cul- 
tural heritage. Although each of us is a little different in terms of 
what we can do, how we think, and how we feel, our culture pro- 
vides a framework for each of us to follow. This framework requires 
each of us to act in predictable or expected ways. For example, it 
would seem very silly if you greeted someone by standing on your 
head. Our culture expects us to shake hands or say hello or wave. 
We have some choice in deciding exactly what we will do within a 


eee Your personality is your 
range of expected behaviour. How an individual behaves or P ea, 


personal identity made up of 


responds to situations is determined by his or her personality, your total habits, attitudes, 
Other factors that help to shape a personality include heredity behaviours, and distinct 
(what has been passed on from our ancestors), environment and qualities. 
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Fig. 5-1 You can discover 
who you are by yourself or 
with other people. 








personal experiences. These factors work together to form a per- 
sonality that is unique, yet has some things in common with other 
personalities. As we grow up we continually try to strike a balance 
between our cultural personality and our individual personality. 

To answer the question “Who am I?”, we must look at our abili- 
ties, talents;and weaknesses. We might look at our family history 

_ and our past experiences. We would think carefully about our inter- 
ests and féelings, how we relate to other people, and how we react 
to things that happen to us. 

It is not easy to answer the question, “Who am I?”. When you 
are trying to discover exactly who you are, you may feel that you 
must do so by yourself in peace and quiet. Did you ever think that 
this process of self-discovery can also take place with other people? 
They often provide a mirror for you to see yourself. All of us have a 
great deal in common with the people around us. We dress in similar 
styles, live in similar types of houses, and watch the same television 
shows. On the other hand, we may know people who do things dif- 
ferently from us. Some people prefer soccer while others may enjoy 
playing hockey; some may enjoy reading while others prefer watch- 
ing movies. You could try to discover who you are by examining 
some of the things you do as well as studying the way you interact 
with others. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


1. a) How much control do you as an individual have over who you 
are? Do you decide 


—how you will dress? —when you will go to school? 
—with whom you live? —who your friends are? 
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b) What kinds of things encourage people to be themselves? Do 
you think people are encouraged or discouraged to be different 
from others? 


2. a) An autobiography is a story a person writes about his or her 
life. Try to write your autobiography. You might include such 
things as 


—when and where you were born; 
—where and with whom you live; 
—the type of people with whom you like to spend time; 
—your likes/dislikes; 
—your ideas about your past/present/future; 
—your favourite pastimes/hobbies/sports; 
—your favourite foods; 
—your needs and wants; 
—your style of living. 
b) Would all the autobiographies written by your classmates be 
similar or quite different? Why or why not? 
c) Would your autobiography be the same or different from one 
written by a student living in another culture, for example, in 
China or Italy? Why or why not? 


Needs and Wants 


Many of the things we believe and do are shared by others because 
we have similar needs. How we satisfy these needs can affect our 
personality and our culture. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


3. List as many of the needs that people have as you can. Group the 
needs under the titles Physical Needs, Spiritual and Emotional 
Needs, and Social Needs. You might display pictures collected from 
magazines and newspapers to show how each need can be satisfied 
in our culture. 


Example: 
PHYSICAL NEED HOW NEED CAN BE SATISFIED 
a) water (picture of mineral water) 


SPIRITUAL AND EMOTIONAL NEED 
a) What is the meaning of life? (picture of place of worship) 


SOCIAL NEED 
a) acceptance by others (picture of a 4-H club) 
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Look at all the displays created by your classmates. 

a) Write general statements about how we satisfy our needs. 

b) Do some of the pictures show ways to meet needs that are in 
danger of being lost? (For example, if more water is polluted, fresh 
water may soon be in short supply.) 

c) How do you feel if your needs are not satisfied? 


You probably said that we all have some very basic needs. These 
include food, water, air, warmth, rest, exercise, and shelter. Did you 
consider other important needs such as being accepted within a 
group, being loved, being secure, and being able to express yourself? 
Did some of the pictures you collected for Question 3 show things 
you actually want rather than things you need? Anything like a 
bicycle or a new record is not really a need but a Want or desire. Can 
you imagine the type of life you would have without television, cars, 
telephones, refrigerators, electricity, or roads? We have become very 
dependent upon these and many other things even though we do 
not need them to live. Part of the answer to the question “Who am 
I?” depends upon how our needs and wants are met. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


4. Consider the following situation: 
You have been saving money from your paper route for over a year 
to buy a ten-speed bicycle. In one week you will have the last 
eleven dollars needed to buy it. You can hardly wait. Many of your 
friends have been showing off their new bicycles to you. Your 
father, the only source of family income, lost his job a month ago 
and has not found another one. The family’s budget is tight. You 
know that your family could use the money you have saved to buy 
food and pay bills. Write a letter to a friend. Use the following 
questions as a guide to write the letter: 

a) What choices do you have to consider in making a decision? 

b) Will you buy the bicycle? Why or why not? 

c) Would it make any difference if your friends did not have 
new bicycles? Why or why not? 

d) Would it make any difference if you had no plans for the 
money but your family’s situation was the same? Why or why not? 


5. Who or what do you think encourages us to want certain things? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


6. Look for a news story that shows someone’s needs not being met 
and a choice that has to be made. You might consider stories about 
the Depression, a war, or a natural disaster such as an earthquake. 
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Joining Groups 


We all have a need to be accepted by others. We also know that cer- 
tain needs can be met more easily with the help of other people. In 
our culture, we form many groups to meet these needs. 

A group has needs and wants that must be satisfied, just as 
each of us do. Three needs in particular must be satisfied. First, 
every group needs a reason or purpose to form. For example, a 
group might form to bring the Olympics to a community or to pro- 
vide day care for children of parents who work. As long as the pur- 
pose for the forming of the group lasts, the group does too. If the 
reason disappears, so does the group. 

Second, the group needs norms of behaviour. The members of 
the group must know what is expected of them. If they do not know 
how to act or behave, the purpose in forming the group will not be 
met. Some groups may even ask that people have certain qualities 
before they join. For example, you might have to be a certain age or 
religion or have a specific type of job in order to join. 

Third, the group needs to have ways to make sure that 
members conform. A system of rewards and punishments will prob- 
ably be set up. For example, badges might be given to people who 
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Fig. 5-2, Members of a group 
must conform to norms. 
How is this cadet being 
rewarded in this picture? 
Why does she wear a 
uniform? 


provide a good example for the rest of the group. Penalties might be 
given to people who disobey the rules. Individuals may go along 
with the rules and norms willingly, or they may be pressured to 
conform. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


7. Most people belong to many groups. To answer the question 
“Who am I?” we can also look at the groups to which we belong. 
Draw three circles, one inside the other. Name the groups to which 
everyone in your classroom belongs. Place these groups in the 
innermost circle. In the next circle name the groups to which only 
some of you belong. In the outer circle name the groups to which 
only you belong. 







student in 
Mt. Helens 
High School 


a) Are there some groups you were born into and some groups 
you chose to join? 

b) Why does each group you listed exist? 

c) Rank the groups from the one most important to you to the 
one least important to you. Be able to tell why you arranged the 
groups the way you did. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


8. Take or draw pictures of one of the groups you belong to, 
showing 

i) the reason the group exists; 

ii) the norms of behaviour for the group; 

iii) rewards and punishments given to group members. 


All of us belong to groups, but we do not all belong to the same 
groups. Many of the groups we belong to are informal—that is, we 
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do not take out a membership in them. An example of an informal 
group Is our age group. Formal groups include 4-H Clubs, Guides, 
Scouts, or Cadets. We are born into some groups such as ethnic 
groups (Polish, English, Cree, Dene, etc.). Others we decide to join, 
such as a football team. 

Groups usually have certain behaviour patterns and values sim- 
ilar to those of the total culture, but they might also have special 
behaviours and values that are unique to the group. Groups might 
even develop a special language, such as the language used by CB 
radio operators. Some groups, such as the police or cadets, have a 
uniform for members to wear so they are easily identified. 

Sometimes groups form to complain or protest what they see 
happening around them. Have you ever heard of “Greenpeace”? 
One of the things this group protests is the hunting of baby seals 
and whales. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


9. Can you find other examples of groups like “Greenpeace” that 
encourage the culture to change? Select one group and be able to 
report what purpose the group has, how the group is attracting 
attention to its concern, and whether or not it is successful. 


The Roles We Play 


As we conform to our culture we learn to fill certain roles. Each of Roles are the parts that a 
us fills many different roles each day, and many norms go with each person plays within a culture. 
role. For example, one of the roles you fill right now is that of “stu- 
dent.” As a student you are expected to come to school on certain 
days, you are expected to arrive and leave at certain times, you are 
expected to do class work, and you are expected to take part in 
school activities. You might find that these norms and roles conflict 
with each other. You might have homework to complete, but at the 
same time you are supposed to be playing soccer for the school team 
or practising guitar. When a conflict occurs and a decision has to be 
made, we often realize how difficult it is to fill so many roles. 
If you watch people and see their behaviour, you are actually 
watching their role. The norms of a culture are learned mainly 
through learning roles. When we learn a role, we learn the duties 
or behaviour that belong to the role, as well as the attitudes, feel- 
ings, and values that are right for it. Yet, just as an actor has the 
ability to bring to life a role in a film with her or his personality, an 
individual brings to life the role she or he plays. You are probably 
aware that the role of student is interpreted differently by many of 
your classmates. 
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Teen Beefs Up Seniors’ Tea-and-Toast Diets 


For about 100 senior citizens Dalton 
McGrath’s knock at the door has meant 
money to buy fresh fruit, vegetables, and 
meat to supplement a diet of day-old bread, 
soup, and crackers. 

On many weeknights and every Sunday for 
the past eight months, McGrath has left his 
southwest home on a one-man crusade to 
ensure the city’s elderly are nourished. 

But the seniors he encounters are often 
surprised and skeptical at the offer of a $30 
cheque for groceries with no strings attached, 
coming as it does from an 18-year-old high 
school student. 

Dalton W. McGrath is a teenager with an 
extraordinary interest in the plight of the 
city’s 37 000 senior citizens, triggered by his 
sociology, philosophy and religion studies at 
Bishop Carroll High School. 

And he is apparently filling a need largely 
overlooked by the hundreds of government 
and private services which cater to the over- 
65 population today. 

“T found it astonishing when looking at all 
the services provided for senior citizens that 
the aspect of nutrition wasn’t among them,” 
he said during a school break on Thursday. 
“As senior citizens, they’re more susceptible to 
disease from an improper diet.” 

When he’s not in class, raising funds for the 
project or working as produce clerk at Canada 
Safeway Ltd., the straight ‘A’ student knocks 
on doors throughout the city in the never- 
ending search for undernourished elderly 
people. With the help of classmates and a 
brother, he has raised and distributed $5000 
in donations from local companies. 

“There are more people needing the service 
than money available,” says McGrath. “If I get 
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Fig. 5-3 Whose needs is McGrath meeting? Is 
McGrath conforming to the norms of our culture? 
Of his peer group? Why or why not? 


a cheque, I cash it and give it out right away.” 

“When they see someone’s trying to help 
them, they put a special effort into preparing 
their meals,” he said. “We go back a week later 
and see how they’re doing.” 

As the diet improves, McGrath says he 
often notices their depression eases. But the 
help doesn’t stop when nutritious eating 
begins. 

Often McGrath helps them prepare a 
budget with an emphasis on maintaining an 
adequate food allowance. 

“In most cases there’s enough money com- 
ing in from the government and other 
sources, but they don’t know how to budget 
their money.” | 

“The people we’re helping really do need 
assistance and this has given me an opportun- 
ity to understand their needs a little better.” — 


From The Calgary Herald 


Who Am I? 


We all have many roles, brought to us by cul- 
ture carriers that are present from the time 
we are born. In some cases we choose our 
roles, such as club member, friend, or type of 
job. Other times we do not choose our roles, 
such as sex or age group. In either case, what 
we choose to do with the role is not always up 
to us. Sometimes, for example, culture decides 
male and female roles without considering the 
ability or desires of the individual. How often 
have you heard the expression, “Big boys 
don’t cry”? In some cultures males are not 
allowed to show their feelings, but females are 
allowed to do so. Yet in other cultures males 
and females are expected to express their feel- 
ings in the same way. Cultural carriers teach 
this to young children and continue to teach 





Who am I? 
by Barbara Samuels and Diana Bond 


Who am I? I’m what people tell me. 
Always dainty, proper, clean 

- Good as gold and never mean 
Dressed in pink and pretty hats 
Never good with a baseball bat. 


Baking cookies, sewing dresses 
Tidying up my brother’s messes. 

If only someone would once ask me 
I would let my feelings run free 
And tell them how Id like to be. 


them as they grow up. When they become adults 
they will act in the culturally acceptable way. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


10. Do you agree with the girl and the boy in 
the poem who say they are what people tell 
them they are? Why or why not? 


11. What expectations does our culture have 
of a girl? a boy? Check to see how other stu- 
dents answered this question. Do other peo- 
ple in your class agree with the expectations 
you listed? Why or why not? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


12. Can roles change? Have expectations for 
female and male behaviour changed? If so, 
how? You may wish to interview some adults 
to answer this question. 





Who am I? I’m what people tell me. 
Rough and tumble, climbing trees 
Throwing stones and skinning knees 
Hiding tears when I want to cry 
Being brave when I don’t know why. 


People say I must stand tall 
Protect, defend, and conquer all. 

If only someone would once ask me 
I would let my feelings run free 
And tell them how I'd like to be. 


Who would you like to be??? 
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A stereotype is an image or 
idea about people, which 
leads to judging individuals 
by a group image. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


13. Have you ever heard the expression, “He or she is a person who 
wears many hats”? What do you think this expression means? 


14. The chart below has roles common to our culture. Add two or 
three roles to the list as well. For each role identify the norms and 
accepted attitudes and feelings that we expect to accompany the 
role. 











ROLE EXPECTED BEHAVIOUR ACCEPTED ATTITUDES 
(NORMS) AND FEELINGS 
1) parents 1) a. to provide proper 1) a. should like 
food for their children 
children 
c c 


2) friends 

3) store clerks 
4) police 

5) the principal 
6) senior citizens 
7) others 


Over the years the ideas people have held about types of behaviour 
expected for certain roles have changed. Many people feel that we 
now have more choices than people a couple of generations ago did. 
Probably the roles of male and female have changed more than any 
other roles. Now both women and men can choose to be homemak- 
ers or to work outside the home. Before, it was expected that 
women be homemakers and men work outside the home. Do you 
think there should be roles assigned only to females and only to 
males? Do you think there should be roles assigned to certain age 
groups or family members? 

In our culture the roles that we play are often labelled. If a 
group usually acts in the same way, we classify this action as com- 
mon to that role. This allows us to expect certain things to happen. 
For example, a taxi driver has the right to ask you where you are 
going; a clerk in a store can ask you for money to purchase an item; 
a dentist can ask to see your teeth. If a person acts differently from 
the majority of members of that group, his or her actions stand out 
as being different. 

People use labels to point out the sameness of a group, but 
sometimes forget to take the individual into account. This kind of 
thinking leads to stereotyping. Stereotypes make us believe that just 
because some people or things are alike in one way, they are the 
same in all other ways. Stereotypes ignore facts and therefore can 
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be harmful to people because we do not look at them as individuals. 
Have you heard people say such things as “Fat people are jolly,” 
“Rich people are snobs,” or “Canadians are quiet”? Maybe you have 
never seen anyone who fits these descriptions. Or perhaps you have 
noticed one or two people who fit the descriptions—but does that 
mean all people fit them? Stereotypes encourage us to notice evi- 
dence that supports a label and to overlook information that does 
not support it. 

Sometimes a label indicates a person’s status. Status is the posi- 
tion, rank, or standing that someone has in a culture. For example, 
the role of president or chairperson of a group has a different status 
than the role of group member. Sometimes people feel pressured to 
take on certain roles and to join certain groups because of the status 
these roles and groups have. If we say a person has a certain status, 
are we taking the individual into account? Why or why not? 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


15. Look at the following figures. In each set the conversation 
stays the same but the people change. Which ones do you consider 
appropriate and which ones make you laugh? Why? 


A 


Gee, you look Thanks, I just 
nice today. did my hair. 
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Thanks I 


Gee you look 
nice today. 


just did my 


hair. 

















Thanks | 
just did 


Gee you look 
nice today. 
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Gee you look 
nice today. 





Thanks I 
just did 
my hair. 





Just hanging 
around. 
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What are you 
doing? 


What are you 
doing? 


Just hanging 
around. 





Just hanging 
around. 





a 


a) Which of the sets of pictures show conversations you would 
expect to occur between people? Why? 

b) Which of the sets of pictures show conversations that you 
would not expect to occur between people? Why not? 

c) Do you think that whether or not you expected the behav- 
iour depends on who the people are? 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


16. Comedians often use stereotypes in their jokes. Have you ever 
heard or seen comedians do this? Watch a television show or a 
movie, such as “Superman”. 

a) What stereotypes did you see or hear? 

b) Do these stereotypes fit all people in that group? 

c) Are stereotypes such as these harmful? Why or why not? 


Summing Up 


Defining your place as an individual within your culture is a lifelong 
process. Since members of a culture share beliefs, norms, and 
values, each person finds he or she has a great deal in common with 
others. Sometimes it is difficult to decide if we should conform to 
everything and everyone around us. At times we might feel pres- 
sured into doing things we would rather not do. As we come to feel 
more comfortable about ourselves as individuals, we may feel better 
about not conforming to everything around us. For example, we 
may decide to wear clothes that we like rather than following the 
latest fashion. We may decide to watch basketball if we enjoy the 
game, not because our friends do. Growing up means finding a bal- 
ance between what our culture and friends expect us to do and what 
we can do and want to do. 

When you answer the questions “Who am I?” and “How do | fit 
into my culture?”, do you use labels or do you explain what makes 
you an unique and exciting person? Are you aware of how culture 
has influenced your attitudes, beliefs, and behaviours? Your cultural 
heritage, your experiences in your culture, plus the gifts you were 
born with, have a lot do to with who you are. As individuals we can 
interact with our culture, add to it, and maybe even influence the 
course of events. 


Checking for Understanding 
Activity #1: Role Boxes 


Bring the following materials into your classroom: 
scissors, paste, magazines, shoe boxes, or other small boxes. 
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Fig. 5-4 Edmonton Eskimos, 
1912 


Divide the class into small groups. Each group should have one box. 
Label each side of the box in the following way: 

a) the types of activities done by males; 

b) the types of activities done by females; 

c) the types of activities done by both; 

d) the types of activities that are disappearing due to 
technology. 

Paste suitable pictures from the magazines onto the sides of the box. 
After completing the Role Boxes share them with the rest of the 
class. 

a) List the activities that were commonly found under each of 
the headings. Did some areas of disagreement occur? Why or why 
not? 

b) Did you find that the magazines you used to create your 
Role Box showed bias? For example, did they stereotype the role of 
women? If so, how was this done? 

c) What conclusions can you come to about the roles the sexes 
play in our culture? 


Activity #2 


Write a paragraph either on why or why not it is easy to be an indi- 
vidual in our culture. 


Activity #3 


Find out why this group existed in 1912? Does it still exist? Why or 
why not? What might be some of the group’s norms and roles? 
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Looking Back 


1. Who we are is shaped by culture and by the make-up of each 
individual. 

2. People find out who they are by looking at the things they do and 
the groups they belong to. 

3. Our wants and needs and how they are satisfied give us clues as 
to who we are. 

4. We all fill many roles in our culture. 

. Roles change over time. 

6. Labels prevent us from seeing others as individuals. 


nn 
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& Culture Over Time 


Signposts 
Culture Over Time 
Why Does Culture Change? 


FEATURE: Cultural Sharing and Borrowing 


Breaking Down the Cultural Barriers 


Main Idea 


cultural change 


Key Words 


economic conditions technology multiculturalism 


‘Oo 
ae 


Major Understandings 


pest 


Se 


an 





All cultures change over time. 

The rate at which change is accepted and followed is not the 
same in all cultures. 

Change is happening more quickly today than in the past. 
Whether or not each person in the culture accepts changes 
determines how much cultural change will occur. 

Not all parts of culture change at the same rate. 

When cultures meet, borrowing and sharing often occur. 

A change in one part of culture might set up a chain reaction and 
cause many other things to change in the culture. 

The world’s environment is affected by the ways different cul- 


tures use the world’s resources. Fig. 6-1 Do things stay the 


same or do they change? 
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Culture Over Time 


Can you tell when the events listed on this page happened? Group 
them according to when they have taken or will take place, using 
the following categories: 


1. in my great-grandparents’ childhood; 

2. in my grandparents’ childhood; 

3. in my parents’ childhood; 

4. in my lifetime; 

5. in my children’s lifetime. 

Events 

a! Horse and carriage were the main forms of transportation. 
b. Microwave ovens were used for food preparation. 

c. Colour television was becoming popular. 

d. Computers were found in businesses, schools, and homes. 
e. “Go West Young Man” was a slogan often heard. 

f. Laser beams replaced the phonograph needle to play recorded 


music. 
g. A world’s fair was held in Montreal in honour of Canada’s 100th 
birthday. 
h. Rock n’ roll music was born and a hairstyle called a “ducktail” 
became popular. 
i. The soup kitchen and Bennett buggy identified the Depression. 
j. Space shuttles between space stations occurred weekly. 
Compare your answers with those of your classmates. You may 
have to ask for some help from your teacher or do research in the 
library to come up with an accurate grouping. 
Draw a timeline on a sheet of paper and mark in each of the 
events. 


1900 1930s 2000 
horse and The Depression 

carriage were the 
main forms of 
transportation 





THINKING IT THROUGH 
1. a) Did you find that things stay the same or change? 

b) In the age groups identified as 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, which group 
probably has seen or will see the most change? the least change? 
What does this tell you about culture? 
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2. List as many reasons as you can for cultures not staying the 
same. You will be using-this set of reasons later on in this chapter. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


3. Pretend you are a “futurist,” that is, someone who sttdies the 
past and present to predict what will happen in the future. Write a 
paragraph or create a cartoon strip that will show what you think 
life will be like 50 years from now. Compare your creation with 
those of your classmates. 


You are probably very aware that our way of life has changed 
over the last one hundred years. One hundred years ago newspap- 
ers were the most important method of mass communication, the 
horse and buggy was a major form of transportation, and eating in 
restaurants was relatively rare. We are used to television, super- 
sonic jets, and frozen pizzas. These and many other things were 
unheard of 50 years ago. 

“What will life be like in the future?” is a question asked by 
many people. Some of the things predicted for our future way of life 
include space travel for everyone, food in the form of pills, and the 
development of cures for all known diseases. Do you think you will 
be living in a culture that is very different from the one that your 
grandparents or even your parents have known? 


Fig. 6-2 What changes have 
occurred? Why? What types 
of things appear to have 
stayed the same? Why? 
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The telegraph is a machine 
that sends messages by 
electricity. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


4. Ask your teacher if you can watch an old movie showing life in 
the past. Try to find out how life appeared to be and how things 
have changed. You might find that hair styles or clothes or cars are 
different. You might notice a different film colouring or quality of 
sound from that used today. 


5. Find or draw your own pictures to show changes. You might 
want to look at fashion or furniture or forms of transportation. 


Why Does Culture Change? 


At the beginning of this chapter you were asked to make a list of 
reasons why you think culture changes. Compare lists with your 
classmates and make a general class list of reasons for the changes. 
You might be able to group some of your reasons together. Now, 
compare your reasons with those identified on the next pages. 
Remember that these reasons for cultural change are stated in gen- 
eral terms. They can be used for all cultures, not just our own. 


Reason 1: New Technology is Introduced and Accepted 


New ways of doing things can bring about changes in culture. Look 
at things like calculators, jet planes, automatic washing machines, 
stereo head-sets, digital watches, and computers. Each of these pro- 
ducts has had an effect on our culture. Many of us could not 
imagine life without them. 

Very few inventions come about by accident. A great deal of 
time, effort, and money can go into creating a new product. Many 
products have been invented and improved by not one but many 
people over a number of years. Thomas Edison has been recognized 
for more than a thousand inventions. Most of them depended on 
work done before him by other people. On one occasion, an accident 
had a happy result for Edison. While working on the telegraph, he 
accidentally bumped the needle, and discovered that he could record 
sound and play it back later. In this way the phonograph was born. 

Although Edison realized that the phonograph could be a useful 
form of entertainment, he probably did not dream of the multi- 
billion dollar recording industry that we have today. He would prob- 
ably be surprised at the chain reaction of events the phonograph has 
produced. The awkward cylinder and horn have even been rede- 
signed as a stereo small enough to wear with a headset while walk- 
ing or jogging. Rock concerts would probably not be packed with 
thousands of cheering fans if the rock stars had not been heard on 
records or tapes. Broadcasting schools would not be filled with 
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PRODUCT CHANGES ————\_—_1—\+——» CHANGES 


(over time) 





phonograph a) people started recording a) singing and acting groups 


sounds—music, plays, formed to record music and 
speeches. speech. 

b) mass production of b) special training was needed 
phonographs allowed to produce phonographs 
many people to buy one. in large numbers. 

c) stores sold phonographs, c) people collect the work of 
records, tapes, etc. recording artists or even old 

78's, 45's, long records; fan clubs exist; spe- 
plays cial magazines, etc. are 
published. 





Fig. 6-3 The phonograph: 
Changes over time 
8-track, 

cassettes 


(future 
developments) 


young students if the phonograph had not been invented. Busi- 
nesses would not design or sell furniture to store and display stereo 
and recording equipment. 

Of course, not all inventions become as popular as the phono- 
graph. The patent offices are full of ideas for inventions that were 
never accepted by the public. Every year there is a convention in 
Chicago that displays and sells products that “didn’t make it.” 

Sometimes we find that products that seemed like a good idea 
when introduced bring changes that create problems for people in a 
culture. Acceptance of a new form of technology can mean that new 
forms of behaviour are adopted and values are affected. If you stu- 
died the way of life before and after an invention was introduced, 
such as the car or phonograph, you would probably see how ideas, 
beliefs, and attitudes change along with products. 

A good place to start in the study of a culture is to look at prod- 
ucts of culture. These include articles of clothing, cooking utensils, 
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Fig. 6-4 Identify examples of 
an old and a new way of life 
in this picture. How do you 
think technology has 
affected the lives of these 
people? 





forms of entertainment, music, art, laws, forms of transportation, 
and buildings. By examining these products we would be able to 
form some ideas about how the people live. If we are lucky, we 
might have things that were used in the past as well as new things 
so we can determine how the culture has changed. The next thing 
we would do is ask questions like “Why did these changes occur?” 
and “How do these changes affect the culture?”. 
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THINKING IT THROUGH 


6. What does technology mean to you? Compare your definition 
with that found in the dictionary and/or with that of your 
classmates. 


7. Complete a chain reaction chart for one of the products listed 
below. Identify the changes in technology and related products that 
have resulted. You may wish to use pictures to explain your chain. 
Your teacher may ask you to work on this project in groups of two 
or three. Look at Figure 6-3 to see what headings you should use 
for your chart. 


a) the car f) the crystal radio 

b) the airplane g) the printing press 
c) the sun dial h) the covered wagon 
d) the abacus i) others 


e) the telephone 


Be sure to identify the changes made to the product and the ones 
predicted for the future. Identify as many cultural changes as you 
can that have happened because of the original product. 


8. Are all changes in technology and their chain reactions of 
benefit to a culture? In other words, do some changes create prob- 
lems for a culture? Give an example to illustrate your answer. 


discovery and popular 


Solar battery om ae (2 yrs.) Fig. 6-5 Time between 
1951 (3 Yrs.) acceptance of the discovery 














Transistor 1948- 
Atomic Bomb 1939- = 1945 (6 Yrs.) 
Nuclear Reactor 1932- s 1942 (10 Yrs.) 
Television 1922- — 1934 (12 Yrs.) 
Radar 1925-—= 1940 (15 Yrs.) 
— 1913 (18 Yrs.) 

Vacuum tube 1884- meee : 1915 (33 Yrs:) 
— 1902 (35 Yrs.) 
Telephone 1820- 
Electric Motor 1821- - — 1886 (65 Yrs.) 


Photography 1727- 1839 (112 Yrs.) 


1700 1800 1900 2000 
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ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


9. a) What information is the chart in Figure 6-5 giving you? 

b) What has happened in the time between the discovery of an 
item and when it is in common use by people in the culture? 

c) Do you think that the length of time between developing an 
item and popular acceptance of it will continue the way shown in 
the chart? Why or why not? 


10. Create a design for a new invention. Build a model of it. 
Explain to the class what it is and how it will affect our culture if it 
becomes popular. 


Reason 2: One Culture Meets Another Culture 


Imagine that you and your family have been transferred to a small 
town in the country of Sri Lanka. The only information given to 
you before you left for your new home was the following: 


Geography: Sri Lanka, the “Emerald Isle,” is located east of the south- 
ern tip of India. It is about the size of New Brunswick with a 
population of approximately 14 000 000 people. Since you will 
be living in a farming area, vegetables and fruits such as bana- 
nas, mangoes, and rambutan (a red, egg-shaped fruit) are 
always available. Winter never comes to Sri Lanka, so leave 
your heavy clothes at home. Monsoons bring heavy rains in the 
winter. Don’t forget your umbrella! 


Language: English is now one of the main languages in Sri Lanka. 
Starting in Grade 3, all classes are taught in English. Road signs 
in your new community show three languages—Sinhalese, 
Tamil, and English. 


Schools: The subjects taught in schools are very similar to those 
taught in Canadian schools. Major school sports are soccer and 
cricket. 


Clothing: Clothing is similar to ours although blue jeans are not 
found anywhere. Some men wear the traditional sarong (a piece 
of cloth tied at the waist) and many women wear the sari (a 
long piece of cloth wrapped around the body fastened at the 
waist). 


Home Life: Your home will be used mainly for sleeping. People meet 
and visit each other outdoors. There is no television, but movies 
are very popular. Jobs are hard to find so you might not be able 
to find a job for after-school hours or holidays. Most people 
have rice and curries with each meal and everyone eats with his 
or her fingers. Although cars are a familiar sight in the large 
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cities, your village still relies mainly on bicycles for 
transportation. 


Holidays: Most people celebrate “Wesak” during the full moon in 
May. (Wesak is the celebration of the birth and death of Bud- 
dha.) A very important festival in your village in August 
reminds people of a legend surrounding Buddha's tooth. New 
Year’s Day is celebrated in April. 


Additional Information: About one-half of the population is under 20 
years of age. Hospital care and education are free. The currency 
is called rupees.One Canadian dollar equals approximately 16 rupees. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


11. The first day of class you come prepared with a calculator, dig- 
ital watch, and stereo headset. What type of reaction do you think 
you might get from the other students? 


12. Do you feel that you have enough information to adjust to this 
new culture? If you want more information, how are you going to 
get it? Do you think it would be written or would there be some 
things that you would have to learn on your own? 


13. Should you try to make the students and other people of your 
new community accept some of your values and behaviours? 
Should you plan to change your values and behaviours to theirs? 
Explain what you would do and why. 


LEDS FIND OUT 


14. Interview someone who has lived in another culture to find out 
whether it is difficult to adjust to different cultures. There might 
be someone in your school who has had this experience. Identify 
the questions you want answered before the interview. 


We rely on many products from other cultures. New technology in 
the areas of communication and transportation allows easy access to 
most cultural groups in the world. Can you imagine what would 
happen to our way of life if we totally isolated ourselves and no 
longer met other cultures? 

When cultural groups meet, borrowing often occurs. When 
ideas or items are borrowed, changes in culture usually occur. The 
early European settlers learned to grow and eat maize (corn) from 
the Natives. However, when maize was introduced to Europe, it was 
used first as animal feed and only recently as human food. You 
might know of other examples of cultural borrowing and changes 
made from culture to culture. 
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When cultural groups meet and plan to live together in the 
same country, each group could keep its own culture, borrow and 
share parts of its culture with other groups, or give up its culture 
altogether. Sometimes the cultural group has a choice in this matter, 
but other times it is forced to give up its culture. 

Have you ever been with people who spoke a language you did 
not understand? Have you ever noticed people who dress differently 
from yourself? How do you feel when you hear or see this happen- 
ing? How do you act in these situations? 

Do you think that our culture encourages people to keep their 
original culture? Why or why not? Has our culture always been like 
this? When cultural groups in a country are encouraged to keep 
much of their cultural heritage, that country could be following a 
policy called multiculturalism. Since October 8, 1971, there has 
been in Canada an official government policy of multiculturalism: 


A policy of multiculturalism within a bilingual framework 
commends itself to the Government as the most suitable means 
of assuring the cultural freedom of Canadians. 


— From the official statement of the policy of multiculturalism made by 
Prime Minister Trudeau in the House of Commons, October 8, 1971. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


15. Write in your own words what the Canadian government’s pol- 
icy is towards the members of other cultures keeping their own 
way of life. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


16. Why would members of a cultural group going to live in a new 
country want to keep their culture? What kinds of things might 
persuade or force the group to change some of its culture? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


17. Look in a Canadian history book to find out if Canada has 
always followed a policy of multiculturalism. You may wish to join 
with a partner and choose one of the groups below to guide your 
research. You should also find out if the cultural group wished to 
keep its culture. Look for information up to 1971. (You might want 
to choose a group that is not listed below.) 


a) Beothuks (Newfoundland) f) French 
b) Hutterites g) Blackfoot 
c) Doukhobors h) Metis 

d) Inuit i) Chinese 


e) Italians 
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ountries 
Source: Statistics Canada 








SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


18. a) What is meant by immigration? 
b) What percentage of people came to Canada in 
i) 1976 from Portugal? 
ii) 1979 from the West Indies? 
iii) 1980 from the United States? 
c) In 1980 what was the country of origin of most of our 
immigrants? 


THINKING IT THROUGH 
19. What effects do you think immigration trends have on culture 
in Canada? 


x 
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Cultural Sharing and Borrowing 


Keith always thought he was 100 percent 
Canadian. Everything he owned, all his cus- 
toms, and his daily routines were handed 
down from his parents, grandparents, and 
other family members—he thought! One day, 
Carla, his wife, said, “Did you know that your 
bed was built on a pattern that began in the 
Near East but was changed in Northern 
Europe before it was sent to North America? 
The covers on your bed are made from cotton 
found in India and wool from the Near East.” 

Keith slipped into his moccasins. 

“By the way, those were invented by Indi- 
ans of the Eastern Woodlands,” Carla said. 

“Are you sure?” asked Keith. “Do you mean 
that all these things I use everyday got their 
start somewhere else?” 

“Just to prove my point, why don’t you keep 
track of all the things you do each day and 
find out where they were first used,” said 
Carla. 

“It’s a deal,” said Keith, “but I bet you a 
dinner and movie that most of the things I do 
are true-blue Canadian.” 

Keith started his day by taking off his paja- 
mas, clothing first designed in India. He 
washed with soap invented by the ancient 
Gauls. Then he shaved, a rite started in either 
Sumer or ancient Egypt. 

Returning to his bedroom, he picked up his 
clothes from a chair of southern European 
type and started to dress. His clothes were 
modelled on the skin clothing of the nomads 
of the Asiatic steppes, and his shoes were 
made from skins tanned by a process invented 
in ancient Egypt. Around his neck he tied a 
strip of brightly coloured cloth, a form of the 
shoulder shawls worn by 17th century Cro- 
tians. Before going out for breakfast, he 
glanced through the window made of glass 
invented in Egypt. Since it was raining, he put 
on overshoes made of rubber discovered by 
the Central American Indians and took an 


umbrella invented in Southeastern Asia. Upon 
his head he placed a hat made of felt, a mate- 
rial invented on the Asiatic steppes. 

Keith walked down Main Street on his way 
to a restaurant. He bought a paper, paying for 
it with coins, an ancient Lydian invention. In 
the restaurant, he found a plate made of a 
form of pottery invented in China, a knife 
first used in southern India, a fork invented in 
Italy, and a spoon copied from the Roman 
original. His fruit plate contained an orange 
whose seeds came from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, a cantaloupe that had its beginnings in 
Persia, and a piece of watermelon originally 
from Africa. He had a cup of coffee, made 
from an Abyssinian plant, with cream and 
sugar. Both the keeping of cows and the idea 
of milking them began in the Near East, while 
sugar was first made in India. After this he 
ordered waffles, a Scandinavian creation, 
made from wheat first domesticated in Asia 
Minor. Over the waffles he poured maple 
syrup, first made by the Indians of eastern 
Canada. As a side dish, he had an egg laid by a 
bird first found in Indo-China, and thin strips 
of the flesh of an animal first used in Eastern 
Asia, which had been salted and smoked 
according to a process originating in northern 
Europe. 

Just then Carla walked into the restaurant. 
As she sat beside Keith she couldn’t help 
remarking, “I see you're eating yogurt which 
originated in Bulgaria and some English mar- 
malade on your cornmeal muffin. By the way, 
the cornmeal plant was first grown in the 
deserts of Mexico thousands of years ago.” 

Carla thought to herself, “I wonder if he’s 
got my message yet.” 

Keith tried to ignore Carla’s comments and 
sat back to read his paper. 

“Did you know the characters on that paper 
were invented by the Ancient Semites, and 
were printed on a material invented in China 


using a process developed in Germany?” 
Keith sunk into his chair. “As a good Cana- 
dian citizen I will thank a Hebrew god in an 
Indo-European Language for all these things I 
thought were 100 percent Canadian!” 


LET’S FIND OUT 


20. In small groups list as many situations as 
you can that show cultural groups are meet- 
ing all the time. Share your list with other 
students. Can you group your lists into cate- 
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gories such as trade, sports competitions, 
tourism, etc.? From your lists can you show 
the types of meetings cultural groups have 
that allow 

- very little exchange or borrowing of pro- 
ducts or ideas; 

- some exchange or borrowing of products or 
ideas; 

- a great deal of exchange or borrowing of 
products or ideas; 

- almost complete acceptance of a new way of 


life. 


Fig. 6-7 These street signs 
are situated in a Canadian 
city. What do you think 
these signs show about the 
way cultural groups live in 
this country? 
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Fig. 6-8 How did life change in the 1930s? 
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Reason 3: Economic Conditions Change 


Not all changes in economic conditions will have an effect on cul- 
ture. For example, if you are lucky enough to win a million dollar 
lottery, your own economic conditions will probably be changed, but 
it is unlikely that the culture around you will change. Similarly, if a 
store closes and five people are put out of work, their lives are defi- 
nitely affected, but the rest of the culture is not. On the other hand, 
if many businesses are forced to close, the culture can be affected. 

Sometimes economic conditions change because of careful plan- 
ning. Advertising or even specially designed school programs can 
change people’s attitudes. Whether changes are planned or not, the 
economic conditions that bring about changes in culture have an 
impact on most people in the culture. Do you remember people talk- 
ing about the energy shortage and the high cost of fuel? At one time 
many people believed that we would never run out of oil and gas. 

When new economic ideas are introduced to improve the lives 
of people, changes can occur that had not been predicted. At first, 
for example, it was thought that the snowmobile would help Inuit 
hunters. Now, it is looked upon by many as a threat to the old cus- 
toms and values. It is feared that many of the skills required for 
hunting will be lost. (Interestingly, similar concerns were voiced 
after the introduction of the rifle.) In Haiti and in parts of West 
Africa, fieldwork was done by large groups of people. They were 
entertained as they worked by singers and drummers. Once money 
was introduced, landowners had to pay each person to work in the 
fields. They were unwilling to pay the musicians. One of the long- 
standing customs of Haiti and West Africa was ended by the intro- 
duction of money. 


LET’S FIND OUT 


21. Economic conditions can be changed by humans, such as the 
discovery of something important to our survival like oil or gas. 
Read about life in a country such as Kuwait or in a town such as 
Fort McMurray to see how the discovery of oil and gas can change 
the way of life. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


22. Try to find examples of advertising programs that encourage 
people to change their way of life. Find out why these programs 
have been made—is it because of shortages of natural resources or 
because of dangers to our way of life, for example? (Consider sub- 
stitutes for wood or natural fibres, home insulation programs, etc.) 
Try to show what was used, what is now being recommended, and 
how people are being convinced to change their attitudes. 
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Reason 4: Other Causes 


Some people believe that change is a fact of our way of life. There- 
fore, we should be able to plan for it to happen in an orderly way. 
Groups often form to pressure government and other people to 
accept their particular plan. For example, groups have outlined 
changes in our laws and work places to allow women and handi- 
capped people equal opportunities. Nuclear power is another issue 
receiving a great deal of attention from organized groups. 

On the other hand, groups want to keep what they have. 
Farmers in the Fraser Valley and Niagara area have objected to the 
loss of agricultural land to housing. In Ontario the Mennonites live 
in much the same way as their grandparents and great-grandparents 
did. The Parti Québecois in Quebec have identified specific things 
that must be done to keep the French-Canadian culture alive. 

Certainly the most drastic way a culture can be changed is 
through the use of violence. At times, not all members of a culture 
agree with the way their life is going. In extreme cases, violence 
may seem to them to be a way to solve their problems. Groups of 
people may clash because of conflicting ideas. People may decide to 
throw out the existing government, or to fight against other coun- 
tries. In the past 100 years there have been large wars in which 
neighbouring countries fought each other. Our main concern as 
students of culture is what effects are produced in a culture by the 
use of violence. You might find that the way of life followed during 
the conflict is different from that of peace time, along with the way 
of life followed after the conflict. 

Sometimes change happens because everything—the attitude of 
the people, the appeal of the suggestion, the available knowledge—is 
right for it to happen. For example, many people once believed that 
the world was flat. They were shocked when people suggested you 
could sail around it and come back home. It wasn’t until Christopher 
Columbus and other Europeans sailed to North America and 
returned home to Europe without falling off the earth that people 
began to change their ideas. Did you know that today we still have 
people who are members of the “Flat Earth Society?” Some people 
accept change right away. Others refuse to accept it. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


23. If you wanted to convince people that a change was (not) neces- 
sary, What would you do to make sure it was accepted (stopped)? 


LET’S FIND OUT 
24. In small groups, look in an encyclopedia or history book to find 
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out what happened to the culture in each of the following times of 
conflict: 

a) Canada, Seven Years’ War (1756-63) 

b) France, French Revolution (1789-99) 

c) United States, Civil War (1861-5) 

d) Canada, Northwest Rebellions (1869-70, 1885) 

e) Russia, Russian Revolution (1917) 

f) The Holocaust, World War II (1939-45) 

g) Vietnam, Vietnamese War (1954-76) 


25. Find present-day examples, either in Canada or another coun- 
try, where groups of people are attempting to bring about change. 
From the examples, do you think that the changes desired in cul- 
ture might result from the methods being used? Discuss your find- 
ings with each other. On a map of the world, mark the places that 
are involved in your examples. 


Breaking Down the Cultural Barriers 


Have you ever heard of the term “global village”? This term 
expresses how small the world seems. Today, all parts of the world 
are interdependent. In the past, communication between people was 
much more difficult than it is now. How long do you think it took to 
travel across Canada on a horse in the 1800s? How quickly could 
you cross Canada today? As means of communication improved, 
people began to come into more contact with each other, and more 
ideas and products were exchanged. Most cultures have found that 
trade can give them the things they cannot produce themselves. The 
world, it seems, became smaller, but what was really happening? 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


26. Look around your home or school to find out where most prod- 
ucts you use come from. Do you think that you depend on other 
cultures for the products you use? 


LET’S FIND OUT 


27. Look in the library for information about who our trading 
partners are. 


Just as trading systems link many cultural groups, so do works of 

art and international sports competitions. People can appreciate the 
beauty of music, dance, drama, paintings, and sculptures created by 
members from different cultures. Have you ever watched the Canada 
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Fig. 6-9 Sudbury has 
recently launched a 
“Sudbury is beautiful” 
campaign. What might be 
the purpose of this 
campaign? 


Cup Hockey Series or the Olympics on television? Even though 
the competitors speak many different languages and come from 
many different places, they all play and enjoy the same game. 

Cultures are also closely linked because they share the envir- 
onment. In our global village, the air we breathe, the water we 
drink, and the resources we use are to be shared. All cultures use 
the environment, but the ways in which they use it vary greatly. 
The results of a culture’s use of the environment are not always 
confined to its own culture. For example, air and water pollution 
created in one part of the world are often carried to areas hundreds 
of kilometres away from the source. This environmental interde- 
pendence gives all cultures a role to play in working to assure the 
quality of life around the world. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


28. Write a paragraph to show that the use of the earth’s environ- 
ment does or does not require all cultures to work together. 
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29. Find examples of people and/or groups who are working to 
remove cultural barriers. For example, there might be a meeting of 
world leaders who want to achieve international understanding. 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


30. Make a collage or write a paragraph to show what you think 
will happen to our environment in the future. Be able to explain 
how our culture will be affected. 
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Summing Up 


Life for us in the twentieth century moves quickly. Change is some- 
thing that we are faced with all the time. In your own lifetime you 
are going to see more changes than in all the 800 lifetimes of 
humans that have lived during the past 5000 years. 

In this chapter we have seen that change happens for a number 
of reasons. Since culture consists of interrelated parts, change in one 
part such as technology can bring about change in many parts of our 
way of life. Some of these changes are welcomed, while others 
might not be. Some parts change quickly while others may fall 
behind. This can lead to cultural problems. Attitudes and values 
people have affect the amount of change that occurs and how 
quickly it will be accepted. 

There are people who firmly believe that everyone should fol- 
low the same way of life in a culture. They would like to see one 
language, an agreed upon set of norms and values, as well as specific 
sanctions to encourage everyone to conform. After reading this 
chapter and seeing how some people accept change, do you think it 
is possible for all people of the world to have exactly the same cul- 
ture? Do you think there should be a global culture? 

Do you find your life more exciting because change is part of 
our culture? How would you feel if there was a stop to all future 
developments for the next ten years? These are questions you 
should think about as you examine your culture. 


Checking for Understanding 
Activity #1 


It has been said that one single change in a culture can set up a 
whole chain reaction. This happens because all the parts that make 
up culture are woven together. Select one of the following changes 
or provide one of your own to show by a diagram or chart that a 
chain reaction is or would be set up: 

1. a pill keeps everyone young; 

2. a home computer provides you with all your education; 

3. robots do all of the skilled labour jobs; 

4. acure for all diseases is found; 

5. mass transportation replaces the family car; 

6. others. 


Activity #2 


Write a description of life in 2010. This is your chance to write 
about the amount of change you would like to see in our culture. 
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You may decide that the speed of change should slow down or speed 
up. 


Activity #3 


Should we allow technology to have such an effect on bringing 
about cultural change or should we try to be more careful and plan 
all of the cultural changes? Write a page showing your position. 


Looking Back 


L 
2. 


All cultures change over time. 
The rate at which change is accepted and followed is not the 
same in all cultures. 


. Change is happening more quickly today than in the past. 
. Whether or not each person in the culture accepts changes 


determines how much cultural change will occur. 


. Not all parts of culture change at the same rate. 
. When cultures meet, borrowing and sharing often occur. 
. Achange in one part of culture might set up a chain reaction and 


cause many other things to change in the culture. 


. The world’s environment is affected by the ways cultures use the 


world’s resources. 
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A blueprint is a detailed 
written set of plans. 


7 A Blueprint for Culture 
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Preparing to Build a Culture 
Building Need Capsules 


Culture Carrier Wheels 


Changing the Blueprint 


Testing the Blueprint 


Main Idea 


cultural blueprint 


Key Words 


need capsule settlement 
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Major Understandings 


1. Culture can be planned by a group of people if they were to settle 
in an area where no one lived before. 

2. Culture is based on needs, wants, beliefs, and values. 

3. When people move to a new place, they carry their cultural 
baggage with them. 

4. New people, ideas, and events may change culture. 


Preparing to Build a Culture 


You have reached the end of a long journey, but this is only a 
resting point in a quest to understand culture. The information you 
have learned and the concepts you have developed should provide 
you with a framework that will allow you to branch out and study 
other cultures. You have been introduced to some basic labels and 
categories used by people who study culture, such as customs, 
norms, laws, values, and institutions, which help us to examine and 
understand culture. Such divisions are noted rarely in our daily 
lives. When we attend school or celebrate a birthday, we don’t for 
example, divide each activity into customs, norms, and values. We 
simply do them and accept the fact that culture is a unified whole. 

The behaviours learned in a culture enable an individual to face 
the problems of existence—to adapt to and control the environment 
he or she lives in. Culture has a foot in the past as well as in the 
future. Studying the history of any culture gives you a sense of its 
present condition and future direction. Studying the history of your 
own culture gives you a sense of who you are and how you fit into 
the larger world picture. A culture’s heritage, environment, and 
daily experiences distinguish it from other cultures. We have our 
own cultural identity, although we have a great deal in common 
with other cultures. 

All parts of the culture tend to reinforce one another, thereby 
fulfilling the needs of both the individual and the social group. The 
total culture is more than just the sum of its parts, just as a human 
being is more than the sum of the parts of the body. 

When the Native peoples first came to Canada, they had the 
chance to build a culture. They brought many ideas and skills with 
them from their previous homes, but to survive in this new land 
their way of life also changed. They had to select those parts of their 
heritage which were useful to their new life and develop new ways 
to solve new problems. Gradually, a number of distinct cultures 
emerged. 

We cannot go back in time to be one of these first settlers. We 
may, however, take part in the settlement of places other than the 
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planet earth some time in the future. Living in outer space stations 
or on other planets might become possible during your lifetime. 
Have you ever imagined or wondered what it would be like to live in 
one of these far-off places? 

Let’s pretend that a new planet has been discovered and you 
have been chosen to be one of its first settlers. As an “official 
planner” for this new settlement you would want to make sure that 
a successful way of life is planned and followed. 

You have been told that the planet is very much like earth with 
a similar atmosphere. The area on which you will be landing is very 
similar to Canada in climate and landscape. The main difference is 
that instead of an established population of 24 000 000 there will 
only be a party of 200 people sent to settle the area. You will be the 
only people sent to this planet by Mission Control for five years. 
After that time another group of people will be sent to join your 
settlement. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


1. Draw a person carrying a suitcase. On the suitcase write the 
things you will pack in it. Beside the person list some of the ideas, 
values, attitudes, and beliefs that make up the “cultural baggage” 
that you would take. 


2. Form small groups to act as “Official Planning Committees.” In 
your group, 

a) List your needs. Look at the items in your suitcases to see if 
they will meet your needs. Would you pack differently now? 

b) Compare your “cultural baggage.” Do you have similar lists 
of ideas, values, attitudes, and beliefs? Will these help meet your 
needs and wants? 

c) As a group make a final list of items you will take. 


Building Need Capsules 


As “official planners” for this new settlement, you would want to 
make every effort to guarantee the survival of the group. To con- 
vince the other 200 settlers that the pioneering attempts will be 
exciting and successful, detailed plans should be made for the way of 
life. You have the opportunity, in other words, to plan a culture. To 
begin the plan, start with your needs. Draw a need capsule in your 
notes similar to the one on the next page. It will help organize your 
thoughts. 








A NEED CAPSULE 


Let’s begin by thinking about the needs you must satisfy on your 
new planet. Choose one of these needs and place it in the blue circle. 
How will you satisfy this need? List the ways in which you will 
satisfy the need in the green circle. 





There are four red circles. In each circle write one type of behaviour 
that you want to see happening to meet the need. These red circles 
will be your norms. 


ADRS) 


green 





Attached to each red circle are three yellow circles. There are twelve 
yellow circles. In each yellow circle place a role that will be required 
to carry out the norm. 





The whole need capsule is surrounded by the largest circle in which 
you will list the values that will make the need satisfied. 
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This is what a “Need Capsule” should have in it. You will prob- 
ably have several needs to be satisfied on your planet. Therefore 
you will need to build several “Need Capsules.” 





When you finish all your “Need Capsules,” cut them out and 
hook them together on a large sheet of paper. You have now com- 
pleted the first part of your blueprint or model for a culture. It 
should appear similar to the framework established in the previous 
chapters. 


CoN aN 
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‘Master Plan’ 
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EXAMPLE This is an example of the way one group explained the 
need for shelter. Try to do something similar. 
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THINKING IT THROUGH 


3. Have you discovered any needs that appear to be different from 
the ones you have now on earth? 


4. Look at your circles of norms. Are they the same or different 
from the ones you now follow? 


5. Look at your values in your Need Capsule. Are they the same or 
different from the ones you hold now? 


6. Look at your roles in your Need Capsule. Have you given special 
roles to the men, women, or children? 


7. Did you consider the importance you will place on work? leisure 
time? entertainment? 


8. Did the environment have any effect on the decisions you made 
for the design of your culture? 


9. Are you going to plan for special forms of building designs, art, 
music, dance, or drama? 


ENRICHING YOUR UNDERSTANDING 


10. Draw a blueprint or build a model of the community you will 
first settle. Show where buildings will be located and what they 
will look like. Be able to tell why you designed the community the 
way you did. 


Culture Carrier Wheels 


Once you have created a plan for your settlement in the form of a 
series of “Need Capsules,” it should be explained to the other 200 
settlers. Having other people do what you tell them to in the way 
you want takes special care. You want to make sure your new way 
of life is successful. How will you make sure your plan is carried 
out? Who will help you carry it out? How will people know they are 
doing the right things? If children help to make up the 200 settlers 
or are born while you are in your new homeland, how will they 
learn the expected way of life? 

Take each Need Capsule and think carefully how you will be 
able to have all the norms, roles, and values present in this new set- 
tlement. Think of rewards, punishments, schooling, or language, along with 
some ideas you have which will carry your culture. 

After you have decided how your culture will be carried to all 
the settlers put your plan on “Culture Carrier Wheels.” Place the 
name of the culture carrier in the hub or centre of the wheel. Write 
how it will work on the spokes. Place these “Culture Carrier 
Wheels” on your Master Plan. Try to show which norms, roles, 
values, and needs they will carry. 
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CULTURE CARRIER WHEELS 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


11. a) How are decisions going to be made in your new culture? 
Who will make them? Will your “Official Planning Committee” 
keep on making decisions once you are on the new planet or will 
you allow the settlers to form their own government? Why or why 
not? 

b) How are they going to be carried out? 


12. Will everyone have to conform to your way of life? Why or 
why not? How would you deal with those who want to “do their 
own thing”? 


13. What place would schools, families, religion, social groups for 
fun and sports, have in your culture? Will you have special holidays 
with special customs? 


14. Will people own the place they live in? 
15. What will be produced in your community? Who will produce it? 


16. Would you have money? If so, what would it look like? If not, 
why not? 


17. Who would receive high status in your settlement or would 
everyone be treated the same? 


18. Are your decisions based on your present norms and values 
or are they based on what you would like to see happen? 
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Group your answers into boxes and add these to your “Master 
Plan.” You should have one box titled “POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS” 
which contains who decision makers are and how decisions will be 
carried out. One box titled “SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS” should contain 
the names of groups, special holidays, and how status will be 
granted. One box titled “ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS” should contain 
anything on your money system, jobs that will be needed, and how 
and where products will be traded. 


Changing the Blueprint 


Since Mission Control has told you that another group of settlers 
will not be sent for 5 years, you can decide what changes will be 
made in those 5 years and how they will take place. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


19. List the changes that may be required in your culture over a 
5-year-period. 


20. Do any of these relate back to the reasons for change discussed 
in Chapter 5? How? 


21. What do you think will happen when new settlers arrive after 
5 years? How do you think your people should act toward them if 
they do not conform to the way of life on the planet? 


22. Do you think your culture could stay the same for 5 years? 10 
years? 50 years? Why or why not? 


Now your Master Plan is complete. Compare your plan with 
the plans of the other Official Planning Committees in your class. 
Have they included things you left out? 


Testing the Blueprint 


Your Master Plan includes needs, norms, roles, values, rewards, 
punishments, and culture carriers found in all cultures. Each group 
of people decides what customs they will follow, what special holi- 
days they will celebrate, and what symbols they will use to tell other 
cultures who and what they are. 

You are now ready to see if this blueprint for studying culture 
really works. Why not check it out by studying another culture? Try 
to pick one for which there is a great deal of information either in 
books or on films. 


WAS 


Summing Up 


Your blueprint encouraged you to use the concepts that make up 
the framework of culture. Did you see the need for some of the 
common patterns that all cultures share? Were you able to shake off 
your cultural baggage? Or did you make decisions based on your 
present values and experiences? Can you now recognize the effort 
people coming from another culture must make to adjust to the 
Canadian way of life? 

Through the readings and activities in this book you have 
learned that culture is not only something to study, but is also 
something we live. Can you answer the question asked at the 
beginning of the book, “What is culture?” 


Checking for Understanding 


Activity #1 
In Chapter 1 you made a “Big Ideas” chart titled “Culture is a 


way of life.” This was to be completed as you learned more about 
culture. Have you kept it up to date? 


Activity #2 


Write a paragraph to explain why growing up is much more than 
getting bigger. 


Activity #3 


Form into small groups. Imagine that you have been ordered to 
create a twelve-month plan for programs on a local station. The 
licence for this television and radio station will be renewed only if 
the programs it offers show that it is projecting a Canadian image. 
In other words, the programs must show existing beliefs, norms, 
values, and customs. Make a general plan. 

1. What did you decide would best show the Canadian image— 
certain types of personalities? special events? holidays? games? 
foods? 

2. How did you decide to portray Canada’s cultural heritage? 

3. Would you expect to find similar programs in other parts of the 
world? Why or why not? 
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Looking Back 


al 


N 


in an area where no one lived before. 
. Culture is based on needs, wants, beliefs, and values. 


Culture can be planned by a group of people if they were to settle 


. When people move to a new place, they carry their cultural bag- 


gage with them. 
. New people, ideas, and events may change culture. 
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Glossary 


amend—to change or revise, especially a law 


blueprint—a detailed plan 
brainstorm—to list ideas and thoughts as quickly as 
possible “off the top of one’s head” 


concept—a large idea that is made up of many 
smaller related parts 

conform—to act in a way which is generally 
accepted; to act according to law or custom 

constitution—a system of rules and principles by 
which a nation or group is governed. These rules 
may be laws or they may be customs which have 
been shared by everyone. “Constitution” can also 
refer to a document stating such rules and 
principles. 

culture—a way of life of a group of people at a given 
time that is learned and shared. It consists of 
language, customs, institutions, tools, beliefs, 
religion, methods of doing things, etc. 

culture carrier—something or someone that helps 
to pass on culture. Culture carriers include 
institutions (such as the family or school), records 
of the past, people, language, etc. 

cultural heritage—what is handed down from one 
generation to the next. The cultural heritage 
includes customs, language, institutions, history, 
and everything which is or may be inherited. 

custom—a practice that has been followed for a long 
time; what is commonly practised 


economic institution—those parts of culture which 
are concerned with the production and exchange 
of goods—what will be produced, who will be the 
producers, and how the products will be 
exchanged. A few of the terms used in the 
economic institutions of our culture are trade, 
money, profit, buying, and selling. 

environment—the physical characteristics of our 
surroundings; all the conditions, circumstances, 
and influences surrounding and affecting the 
development of a living thing 


family—a group composed of one or more adults 
and one child or more. The adults are responsible 
for bringing up the children in culturally approved 
ways. A family can live in one household. 

folksong—a story told to music; the songs of a 
group of people that tell about their culture and 
past 
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group—a collection of people joined by something 
they have in common. Groups can have formal 
memberships such as the student council. As well, 
we can be part of an informal group, one in which 
we do not need to take out membership, such as 
our age group. 


heir—a person who inherits or has the right to 
receive someone's property or title after the death 
of its owner 


individuality—characteristics that identify you as a 
person 

institution—an organization established for some 
public or social purpose; values and ideas that are 
grouped together because they all relate to some 
common goal 


label—the name for the function or role a person 
performs in society. For example, “friend” sug- 
gests certain behaviours which are expected of 
the role by society. 

laws—a body of rules or important words recog- 
nized by acommunity or culture as binding on its 
members, that is, these rules must be followed. 
Laws can be either written or unwritten. 

legend—a story from the past which glorifies some 
person or event in the past and has been widely 
accepted. It may be true or fictional. 


media—means and forms of communication such as 
television, radio, film, and print (books, newspap- 
ers, and magazines) 

multiculturalism—a concept whereby people and 
cultures are encouraged to keep their own cultu- 
ral identities; a policy of the Canadian 
government 


norm—a standard of behaviour for a group of 
people which the group members are expected to 
follow; the accepted behaviours of a culture 


peer group—people of the same age or rank 

personality—the habits, attitudes, and behaviours of 
a person which make up his or her identity; the 
unique and distinct qualities of a person 

political institution—those parts of culture which 
are concerned with decision making, including 
written laws, punishments and government 


religion—an organized system of beliefs and prac- 
tices; belief in a supreme power; it suggests a sys- 
tem of authority which enables one to know what 
is right and how things came to be 

role—the function a person performs within the 
culture. Most people perform many roles. 

role model—someone who provides an example of 
behaviour in a specific role; someone we want to 
imitate; someone who demonstrates the ways of a 
culture to other people within the culture 


sanction—a reward or penalty given to encourage 
or discourage certain behaviours 

social institutions—the collected norms, roles, 
values and beliefs of a culture. Social institutions 
shape our culture and include the family, religion, 
and schools. 

status—the position, rank, or standing of a person 
in a culture. The status of a person can vary 
depending on what is important to the culture. 


stereotype—An idea about roles or people or places 
that is rigid and not open to change. It ignores dif- 
ferences or exceptions when they occur. 

symbol—Something that stands for or represents 
something else. Language is symbolic because 
words represent physical objects or ideas. The 
maple leaf is a symbol for Canada or Canadians. 


telegraph—a machine or process which sends mes- 
sages by electricity 


values—ideas about what is right or wrong, good or 
bad, important or unimportant to a culture. 
Values are agreed upon and held by the members 
of the culture. Values vary from culture to 
culture. 
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